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THE “TLV” PATTERN ON COSMIC MIRRORS OF THE HAN DYNASTY 


ScHUYLER CAMMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


AMONG THE best-known of the Chinese bronze 
mirrors in our Occidental museums are the so- 
called “TLV ” mirrors, most of which date from 
the Han period (202 B. c.-220 a.p.). The general 
type is quite common, and it has a number of sub- 
types differentiated by variations in background 
within the basic pattern. The latter is character- 
ized by three sets of angles, resembling the letters 
T, L, and V. These marks have long puzzled the 
Western Orientalists, though the Chinese connois- 
seurs, since at least the twelfth century, have merely 
dismissed them as part of the general decoration on 
the mirrors included by “custom,” and have not 
considered them as establishing a particular cate- 
gory of mirror.* This later Chinese attitude ig- 
nores the fact that in Ancient China almost 


nothing was ever used for mere ornament, without 
some symbolic meaning. We shall see that the 
basic TLV pattern was apparently no exception 
to this general rule. 

The pattern in question began in the Early Han 


period, about the second century B. C.* In its com- 
plete form it has a square frame around the central 
boss of the circular mirror, with T-shaped projec- 
tions from each side of the square. In addition, 
angles like inverted L’s project inward from the 
outer circle below each T, and other angles re- 
sembling inverted V’s jut from the same circle 
opposite each corner of the central square. (See 
fig. 1.) This basic pattern remained fairly con- 


* For examples of the great diversity within the basic 
pattern, see B. Karlgren, “ Huai and Han,” BMFEA, 
XIII, 1941, pls. 57, 58 (F 21 and 23), 75 (K 1), 77 
(K 9 and 10), 79 and 80. R. W. Swallow, Ancient 
Chinese Bronze Mirrors (Peiping, 1937) shows a num- 
ber of good examples, notably those in figs. 5 and 21. 
W. P. Yetts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes (London, 1939), 
31, shows a particularly fine example of the Shang-fanga 
type—For convenience we shall cite these three works 
hereafter merely by the authors’ names. 

* See Swallow, 18; and note that in the Po-ku t‘u-lub, 
the famous Sung catalogue published in 1107, some 
seventeen examples of TLV mirrors are illustrated, but 
have been given names based on their incidental decora- 
tion, or on a phrase from their inscriptions, with no 
slightest acknowledgment of any possible relationship 
In pattern. 

*See Karlgren, 15, 17, 18 ff. 


stant for about four centuries, although the details 
of the background varied considerably during that 
time. Sometimes, however, the T’s were used alone ; 
other mirrors have only the T’s and V’s;* and 
eventually, both T’s and L’s dropped out, leaving 
only the central square and the V’s, to make a basic 
pattern popular in the Later Six Dynasties and the 
Sui.® (See fig. 3a, b, c.)—In short, the L’s were 
apparently the least important element. 

These marks which have given this class of 
mirror its popular name have still never been 
satisfactorily explained. A number of Western 
Orientalists, including Yetts in England, Karlbeck 
in Sweden, and Bishop White in Canada, have 
stated their belief that the marks were borrowed 
from the Han sun-dial to serve as ornamental de- 
tails and to symbolize whatever function they 
served on the dial. This theory has been widely 
accepted, but it is not entirely convincing. 

The sun-dial theory is based on the markings 
found on two Ancient Chinese sun-dials that have 
survived into modern times. The finest of these 
is now in Toronto, while the other was formerly 
in the Tuan Fang Collection.’ Both of these have 
a square enclosing the inner circle drawn around 


*For examples of mirrors with the T’s alone, see the 
Po-ku t‘u-lu 28.13 and 18; for examples with only the 
T’s and V’s, see Ibid., 28.15 and 35. 

5 For later examples with only the V’s, see Swallow, 
figs. 56, 548 and 603. Swallow was aware that these were 
related to the TLV mirrors (see his caption to fig. 56), 
but he failed to realize the significance of this relation- 
ship, which we shall consider below. 

®See Yetts, 148-165; O. Karlbeck, Catalogue of the 
Collection of Chinese and Corean Bronzes at Hollwyl 
House (Stockholm, 1938), 27-30; and White and Mill- 
man, “An Ancient Chinese Sun-dial,” Journal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, XXXII, 1938, 
417-430. 

7 The first dial was acquired by Bishop White for the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archeology, in Toronto, and 
illustrations of it are shown in White and Millman, pl. 
i2 and fig 7, and in Yetts, fig. 40. The second dial was 
formerly in the Tuan Fang Collection but has since been 
lost; however ink-squeezes made from it show what the 
pattern was like—see White and Millman, fig. 1, or 
Yetts, fig. 39. A fragment of a third dial was also found, 
but not enough of it remained to show whether or not it 
had the TLV markings; see White and Millman, fig. 2. 
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the socket for the gnomon, with a T projecting 
from each side, L’s opposite the T’s, and V’s in the 
corners. On the second example, they have ap- 
parently been scratched into a previously prepared 
dial as though by an afterthought,® and this in 
itself would cause one to suspect that they were 
not necessary to the proper functioning of the dial. 
Various seemingly plausible reasons have been ad- 
vanced to account for these marks, and they sound 
almost convincing as regards the heads of the lower 
T and the lower inverted L; but the rest have had 
to be explained as having been placed there for 
symmetry, for lack of a better reason.° 

In a traditional culture like that of Ancient 
China, the decoration on an object of ritual use is 
seldom derived from another object, but carries its 
own appropriate message, and the Chinese mirrors 
usually had ritual uses apart from their practical 
ones. If the TLV mirrors really did represent sun- 
dials, however, and if the similar markings on the 
two dials that have survived were essential to the 
instruments’ use, how can one account for the 
fact that sometimes only the T’s, and later only 
the V’s appear on the mirrors? These two sets of 
marks must have had individual meanings apart 
from their use as a group, and no explanation that 
fails to consider this can be wholly satisfactory. 

Square boards displaying similarly placed L and 
V markings, and sometimes the T’s as well, are 
found on Han tomb reliefs and on some contem- 
porary bronzes.*° Many theories were proposed to 
explain them,™ including that of Sidney Kaplan 
who suggested that they were divination boards.’ 
—Even though Kaplan’s theory has since been dis- 
proved along with the earlier ones, however, as we 


® See Yetts, 154, and White and Millman, 419. 

®* Yetts makes some attempt to explain them all, but 
even he has to resort to an appeal to symmetry to ex- 
plain some of them (162 and 163). 

1° For illustrations of the boards on bas-reliefs, see 
White and Millman, fig. 3, and pl. 13b. For an example 
on a bronze mirror, see L. S. Yang, “ A Note on the so- 
called TLV Mirrors and the Game Liu-po,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, IX, 1945, pl. 1, facing 206. 

™ The earlier theories have been reviewed by Yang, 
ibid., 202-203. 

** Sidney M. Kaplan, “On the Origin of the TLV 
Mirror,’ Revue des Arts Asiatiques, XI, 1937, 21-24. 
His conclusions were based on what was apparently an 
astrological dial, according to the deductions of Harada 
who found it at Lo-lang, and the illustrations of it 
reproduced by Kaplan do not suggest any remote con- 
nection with the boards in question. 
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shall see in a moment, what seems to have been the 
real use of these boards probably did involve some 
concept of divination. 

Dr. L. 8. Yang of Harvard University finally 
resolved the long controversy over the identity and 
purpose of the boards by demonstrating conclu- 
sively that they were used for a game called liu- 
po*..* He went on to suggest, moreover, that the 
TLV pattern of the Han mirrors was borrowed 
from the game board—his reasoning for this being 
rather weak—and expressed the opinion that the 
design on the board might have been derived from 
that on the Han sun-dial.** It seemed to him that 
the lines were probably utilized in playing the 
game, to indicate the position of the sticks or 
counters belonging to each player. But he was un- 
able to explain how, since by the sixth century 
A.D. the method of playing had been completely 
forgotten.** It seems to us more likely, however, 
that while the lines on the board were very probably 
used in playing the game, they must have been 
conceived before the game as such was invented, 
the game being merely adapted to them; and that 
the board represented something far more signifi- 
cant than the face of a sun-dial in itself. 

The probable explanation of the form of the 
board can be reached through a study of the phi- 
losophy underlying Oriental games, all of which 
have a high cosmic content, unless this has been 
lost in recent times. In Mongolian chess, for ex- 
ample, the square board—with sixty-four white 
squares—is thought of either as the “ square of 
Earth,” or as a microcosmic unit of the whole, a 
patch of land, on which the forces of Good and 
Evil pit their strength in battle.t* While the board 
for Chinese chess, a quite different game, preserves 
traces of similar concepts, since it represents a strip 
of land on which opposing forces battle. In view 
of this enduring tradition, it would seem rather 
likely that the game of liu-po probably had this 
sort of symbolism too, with its board intended to 
represent the world, especially since the game 
appears to have begun sometime about the third 


18 Yang, Ibid., 202-206. 

14 Tbid., 203. 

15 Ibid., 204, 206. See note 25 below, for a suggestion 
regarding the principle of the game. 

16 See S. Cammann, “Chess with Mongolian Lamas,” 
Natural History, LV, 1946, 407-411, for a general dis- 
cussion of one form of this game. A more detailed 
article on both forms is still in preparation. 
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century B.c., from which period the books that 
have remained reveal an all-pervading preoccupa- 
tion with universe symbolism in every aspect of 
life. 

Assuming for a moment that the liu-po board 
was intended to represent the Earth as it was then 
conceived, note that, like the sun-dial, the square 
board has no outer ring on it that would symbolize 
the encircling rim of the dome of heaven. On the 
sun-dial, a symbol of the sky would have been 
redundant from a logical point of view, because the 
sun was located in the sky above, and the dial was 
intended to mark the course of its passage over the 
Earth, according to the astronomic concepts of the 
time. But the mirror was a very different thing. 
As ar. object of ritual it was required to represent 
a complete symbol of the universe in microcosm, 
including the sky. And significantly, the circular 
outer rim of most of these mirrors has a continuous 
pattern of conventionalized clouds commonly 
known as the “ drifting cloud” design.’ 

If this view is correct, and the pattern on the 
mirror was intended to represent the Universe, we 
shall still have to account for the presence of the 
angles on it. But before doing so, let us finish with 
the liu-po board. We mentioned its probable con- 
nection with divination in an earlier remark, be- 
cause every game of cosmic implication, such as 
this must have been, involves an element of fortune- 
telling. In a sense one’s own fate is considered as 
being bound up in the game as the forces sym- 
bolized by the opposing pieces contend for mastery 
on the battleground of the world in miniature.— 
Incidentally, the Tibetans still play dice games 
(liu-po was apparently a dice game) in which one’s 
destiny is supposed to be revealed in the course of 
the playing.?® 


** The earliest TLV mirrors were exceptions, having 
only a plain outer circle (see Swallow, fig. 11), and 
another type, the so-called jih-kuange mirrors, had a 
circular border composed of sixteen plain ares enclosing 
the TLV portion (Swallow, fig. 12); while a third 
variety had only circles decorated with dog-tooth pat- 
terns, ete., as shown in Swallow, fig. 13. However all of 
these variations still formed a circular border enclosing 
the main pattern, and the circle as such was the symbol 
of heaven. 

*See Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa and 
Central Tibet, edited by W. W. Rockhill, new ed. (New 
York, 1904), 338; and L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
of Tibet, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1939), 464-473. The latter 
describes several of the Tibetan games, without, however, 
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To return to the marks on the mirrors: the in- 
verted V’s help to establish the whole inner pattern 
—as is obvious on some of the later mirrors, pre- 
viously alluded to, on which the T’s and L’s were 
left out. They serve to give the central portion of 
the mirror the appearance of a square placed in the 
middle of a cross, which forms a simple illustration 
of the Ancient Chinese concept of the Five Direc- 
tions—North, South, East and West, and Center 
—with additional connotations involving the Five 
Elements and the Four Seasons.’® (See fig. 3c.) 
In this diagram, the central square must represent 
China as the “ Middle Kingdom,” while the area 
around it, extending off into the four directions 
represents the “ Four Seas.” 

The term “ Four Seas” was purely figurative, 
and referred to the vast territories that stretched 
beyond the confines of China, inhabited by un- 
civilized barbarians, good and evil spirits, and wild 
animals.?° This concept gradually changed until 
the Four Seas were eventually thought of as actual 
water, especially after foreign contacts in the Tang 
introduced greater naturalism into Chinese art and 
thought. As a result, some of the T‘ang mirrors, 
during the seventh and eighth centuries of our 
era portray the Five Directions of the Earth as 
a cross-shaped arrangement of mountains—four 
ranges radiating from a central peak which forms 
the mirror’s boss—with conventionalized waves 
filling the angles and sweeping around the points 
of the ranges.” However, the symbolic diagram of 
the Earth as a cross-shaped pattern of rectangular 
forms continued on even into T“ang times (See 
fig. 3d).?? 

Thus, the chief function of the V’s was ap- 


sufficiently emphasizing that they are used as games 
as well as for more serious divination on particular 
occasions. 

19 See the Shih ming4, a Han work (Szt-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 
ed.), p. 2, for contemporary ideas on the interrelation- 
ship of the directions, seasons, and elements. 

2>The Erh yae, China’s oldest existing lexicon, ex- 
plains that the (lands of) the Eastern Barbarians, 
Northern Barbarians, Western Barbarians, and Southern 
Barbarians were known as the “ Four Seas.” See also 
M. Granet, La Pensée Chinoise (Paris, 1934), 358 ff. 

21 See S. Cammann, “ A Rare T‘ang Mirror,” The Art 
Quarterly, IX (Detroit) 1946, 95-96, and fig. 1. 

22 See Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia (Oxford, 1921), pl. 
103, for a Buddhist diagram of the Earth in cross-form, 
presumably of T‘ang date. This particular diagram will 
be discussed more fully in the text, below. 
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parently to mark off the boundaries of the four 
quarters of the world; while the spaces within the 
V’s merely represented the non-existence of land. 
The essential separation of the latter from the rest 
of the pattern is evident. For even when all the 
available reserves in the pattern are filled with 
scroll designs or mere curlicues, the space within 
the V’s is almost always left severely plain.?* Note 
that the outer circle cuts across the corners so that 
the spaces within the V’s cannot form complete 
rectangles as they did on the liu-po boards, because 
old tradition conceived of the circle of heaven as 
falling within the bounds of the square of earth.** 
For that same reason the outer ends of the “ Four 
Seas ” are rounded instead of being square, as they 
would be if shown at their full length. In short, 
the total plan of the mirror gives the impression 
that someone had placed a circular pi”, the jade 
emblem of heaven, on top of a square plan of the 
Earth, like the liu-po board,?® and then cut off the 
projecting corners of the latter, flush with the 
curve of the pt. (See fig. 3f.) 


**The only exceptions are on some of the earliest 
examples which have vine tendrils or conventionalized 
dragons writhing freely among the angle lines, the 
cosmic features being less emphasized than on the later 
more naturalistic mirrors; or on the latest type, of 
the Sui period, which frequently have monster heads to 
relieve the bareness within the V’s. See Tomioka Kenzo, 
koky6 no kenkyit, pl. 25, figs. 1 and 2. 

**For the ancient Chinese concept that the circle 
derives from within the square, see the Chou-pi suan- 
chings (Szt-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 2b, 18, et passim. 

The common explanation that the pattern on these 
mirrors represents “the square of earth within the 
circle of heaven” is quite impossible. For it is not 
consistent with Ancient Chinese philosophy, which 
thought of the circle of heaven as inscribed within the 
square of earth. If this pattern does represent the uni- 
verse consisting of both heaven and earth, as we are 
trying to show, then the outer circle must indeed repre- 
sent heaven; in which case not only is everything en- 
closed within it to be considered as Earth, but the 
Earth must be further understood as extending out 
beyond it. (See also Granet, 335.) 

*° But not the liu-po board itself, as this apparently 
did not have a circle within the central square. In fact, 
we believe that the goal of the game liu-po must have 
been to get one or more of one’s circular counters into the 
center of the board, to establish an axis for symbolic 
control of the Universe. This is entirely in accord with 
the philosophy behind the Chinese universe-in-microcosm 
concept, as we shall see below, in considering some of 
the sentiments expressed in the inscriptions on these 
mirrors. 
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As further proof that the pattern of the square 
in a cross specifically represents the Earth, we sug- 
gest that one refer to the paintings on the ceilings 
of the Tun-huang caves, notably cave VIII.*6 
There the canopy of the sky also portrays the con- 
cept of the Five Directions, since Heaven and 
Earth were thought to have complementary fea- 
tures.27 But instead of an inner square around a 
circle (the mirror boss), we have an inner circle 
around another circle; *® and instead of angular 
segments cut from the corners, the canopy has cir- 
cular ones. (See fig. 3e.) This is apparently be- 
cause of the old Chinese tradition that the symbols 
of heaven must be circular, and the symbols of 
earth must be square (or angular). Thus the sym- 
bol of the Five Directions of Heaven logically 
consisted of a circle in a rounded cross, while the 
symbol of the Five Directions of Earth consisted 
of a square in an angular cross. 

The central square of the mirror, which we have 
seen represented China, has a very prominent boss 
representing the center of the Universe. In con- 
formance with Han traditions, this could have been 
considered literally, as representing some specific 
location, such as the World Mountain (K‘un-lun 
Shan‘), or more likely the Imperial Palace, or the 
Ming T‘ang*—a traditional temple hall of great 
cosmic significance.*® We shall see, however, that 
in terms of Han philosophy, the boss could have 
been considered more philosophically as the center 
of the Universe in a more abstract sense, represent- 
ing any point around which the various elements 
and forces that constituted the Universe were in 
harmonious balance. 

From the boss, considered as the symbolic cen- 
ter of the World, rays which may have represented 
auspicious emanations are shown as extending out 
in four directions on an X-axis—Northwest to 
Southeast, and Northeast to Southwest—indicated 
by stylized forms like arrowheads; while some- 


2° See Pelliot, Les Grottes de Touen-Houang, I, pl. 28. 
27 See the Ho-t‘u kua-ti hsiangh (in the Shuo fu, ch. 
5), p. 1; and also Granet, 352-353. 

- This central circle in the canopy of the sky on the 
Tun-huang ceilings is analogous to the oculus in a 
Western dome, but it is not therefore derived from the 
latter. We shall consider this topic in a later article 
on the subject of Chinese cosmology. 

2° The significance of the Ming T‘ang has been bril- 
liantly expounded by Granet, see particularly 1021, 
178 ff., and 318 ff. 
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times, smaller arrows point out in the intermediate 
directions. The broad band which outlines this 
inner square has the four T’s projecting from it in 
the four cardinal directions. These orientations are 
indicated by the fact that when the twelve cyclical 
characters are placed in the bordering band on 
Later Han mirrors,*° the characters which stand 
for North, South, East and West fall opposite 
the T’s. 

The explanation for these T’s is provided by the 
traditional concept of the Four Gates of the Middle 
Kingdom, mentioned in Chinese classical litera- 
ture.** This idea was also reflected in the four 
gates to the Ming Tang, the four inner gates of 
the Han place of sacrifice, and those of the im- 
perial tombs *°—all of which were apparently built 
as representations of the Universe in microcosm, 
which is what we would expect in view of the 
similar practices in other traditional cultures. 

The probable reason why the men of Han chose 
a T-shaped symbol to represent a gate, as well as 
the appropriateness of this symbol, is indicated by 
the small model of a stone gateway at the Art 
Institute in Chicago, dating from the third cen- 
tury A. D., which probably reflects the Han style of 
architecture, though it was made about seventy 
years after the fall of the Later Han.** Its most 


notable feature appears to be the prominent ma- 
sonry wings topped with tiles on either side of a 
rather narrow opening, accounting for the relative 
breadth of the heads of the T’s on the mirrors in 
comparison with the rather narrow “road ” lead- 
ing back into the inner square. 


The T-symbol to indicate a gate survived into 
T‘ang times (618-907) as part of the decoration on 
the Buddhist mandala drawings, which also repre- 


°° See Swallow fig. 5, or Yetts, pl. 31. 

* For some specific references to the Four Gates in 
Chinese literature, see the Pien-tzi lei-pieni 92, 17-17b. 

“The four gates of the Ming T‘ang, symbolically 
shutting out the four groups of barbarians, are men- 
tioned in the Li chi (Shih-san-ching ching-wén ed.), 62. 
The J li speaks of four gates to the palace enclosure in 
which the Son of Heaven received his lords during the 
Chou (Ibid., same ed., 44). The Later Han place of 
sacrifice had two enclosures, an inner and outer one, 
With four gates in each (Hou Han shu 17.3); while the 
contemporary imperial tombs had four sst-mai gates, 
apparently corresponding to the four gates of the same 
name in the imperial palace of that period (Jbid. 16. 7b, 
commentary ). 

*8See the Handbook of the Department of Oriental 
Art, Art Institute of Chicago, 1933, fig. 15. 
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sented the universe in microcosm. On the sketches 
for mandalas found by Sir Aurel Stein at Tun- 
huang, the Earth was usually drawn as a square, 
having a T-shaped element at each side, with the 
name or color of the appropriate direction.** An- 
other of these drawings is somewhat different, but 
very significant. It is drawn in cross-form, being 
composed of an inner square with four outer 
squares, but the gates are now at the ends of the 
latter (see fig. 3d).°° This was probably the result 
of changing ideas regarding the nature of the 
Universe, due to widened conceptions of geography, 
for in the T‘ang, China was no longer an isolated 
“ Middle Kingdom ” but was open to influences 
from abroad. At any rate, it explains why we no 
longer find the T’s at the sides of the inner square 
on the later mirrors. In fact their complete ab- 
sence is probably explained by the fact that the 
gates were doubtless considered as beyond the rim 
of the sky, as indicated by the more common type 
of mandala drawing from Tun-huang.—Probably 
as a survival from these diagrams of the Tang 
period, the Lama Buddhist mandalas still have 
prominent T’s on the four sides of the square of 
Earth, and their true nature is usually further 
emphasized by actual archways portrayed over each 
T. (See fig. 2.)% 

The inverted L’s at the ends of the “ Four Seas ” 
on the Han mirrors would appear to be more diffi- 
cult to explain. But they, too, seem to have repre- 
sented barriers, perhaps analogous to the gates of 
the outer enclosure at the Han place of sacrifice. 
What they were considered as shutting off, would 
seem to be indicated by some interesting features 


34 See Serindia, 975, Ch. 00190. 

85 Ibid. pl. 103, Ch. 00186, already referred to in note 
22 above. 

8° The four gates on the sides of the square of Earth 
on these Lama mandalas traditionally have on their 
tops the eight-spoked Wheel of the Law, which was 
originally a solar wheel, and still is associated with the 
sun in Mongolia. This suggests that the T-shaped gates 
on the Han mirrors might have had solar connotations, 
and the suggestion seems corroborated by another cir- 
cumstance. When the cyclical characters are used on 
the border of the inner square, those for the morning 
hours fall behind the T on the East, where the sun rises; 
those for midday fall behind the T on the South (which 
was the top of the mirror to the Chinese); those for 
afternoon and evening fall behind the T on the West, 
where the sun sets; and those for the night hours fall 
behind the T on the North, where the sun was believed 
to pass behind the northern corner of the World before 
rising again on the following day . 
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on one of the most elaborate examples of the TLV 
type, a large mirror with a Shang-fang inscription, 
dating from the first century A.D., which we 
acquired in Kansu.** This shows a small water 
bird hiding under the inverted L’s in the Eastern 
and Southern quadrants, the regions subject to the 
warm, dry influences of the Yang element; while 
the same bird is shown emerging from under the L 
in the Western sector, where the moist Yin influ- 
ence begins; and is shown high above the L, with 
head upraised, in the Northern quadrant which is 
under the full influence of the Yin. The bird in 
question seems to be the yii*, a form of snipe (some- 
times confused with the kingfisher), which was 
considered in the Han as a weatherbird.** It was 
said to come out to herald the aproach of rainy 
weather. The fact that this bird was traditionally 
associated with dampness, and that in the regions 
notably dry it stays behind the inverted L’s, would 
suggest that the area back of the L’s must have 
been intended to represent damp places. This fits 
in with the traditional Han cosmology which pic- 
tured great marshes and swamps at the ends of the 
Earth, beyond the “ Four Seas.” *° 

The fact that the boundary lines are bent, yet 
not completely closed like a box but left open on 
one side, has several possible explanations. In the 
first place, the Han Chinese apparently did not 
conceive of precise boundaries outside of China, to 
compare with those that set off the Middle King- 
dom from the barbarous rest of the worid: even the 
“ Four Seas ” were not entirely set off from each 
other but had linking territory in common, and 
there was no absolute cleavage between them and 
the great marshes beyond. Secondly, an opening 
was no doubt left to symbolize the gateway by 
which the reviving rains and the winds of the four 
directions came into the central portions of the 
Earth from its outer boundaries. Moreover, even 
today, the outer gates of walled cities in the older 
parts of China admit one at an angle—usually 


87 This has certain close resemblances to the Cull 
mirror (Yetts, pl. 31) but has certain original features 
of its own.—Incidentally, Yetts has pointed out that 
not all of these Shang-fang mirrors were necessarily 
made in the Shang-fang imperial workshops (Yetts, 
120). 

85 See the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng, ch‘in-ch‘ung tienk 46. 4. 

°° Huai-nan Tzii! 4.3b describes these swamps by 
name. A few literary references to the Four Swamps 
(ssi tsém) are quoted in the Pien-tzu lei-pien 92. 17-17b. 
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explained by the statement that evil spirits travel 
in straight lines, and thus cannot enter. The fact 
that the L’s probably represented barriers seems 
further supported by the fact that they disappeared 
entirely at the time when the T-gates of the inner 
square were considered as being transferred to the 
extremities of the Universe, when they would 
have naturally displaced any previously existing 
entrances. 

Thus, the function of the L’s seems to have been 
to indicate the gates or partial barriers that set off 
the swamps at the ends of the Earth. Moreover, 
since all bend in the same direction around the 
mirror, they serve to give the pattern as a whole a 
rotating effect, and perhaps they had the added 
function of representing the rotation of the four 
seasons, which were closely associated with the four 
directions. Also, further investigation may disclose 
some definite significance in the crescent-shaped 
figures behind the L’s on some mirrors (shown in 
two forms behind the Northern and Southern L’s 
in figure 1). These may turn out to represent 
lunar symbolism. 

One of the Later Han forms of the TLV mirror 
(the jih kuang type) has fine lines extending from 
the ends of the central square to, or through, the 
V’s, and from the middle of the T’s through the 
feet of the L’s.*° These divide the mirror into nine 
parts, the central square and eight peripheral seg- 
ments, probably with the deliberate intention of 
recalling the traditional nine regions of the Earth 
(Chiu Chou‘).42 China, too, was traditionally 
thought of as having nine divisions (similarly 
named) ,*? and that concept is indirectly indicated 
—probably also intentionally—by the small bosses 
or “nipples” between each pair of cyclical char- 
acters, when the latter are represented, on the 
border of the inner square.** If one draws two 


*° Swallow, fig. 12, shows a rubbing of one of these. 

41 See the Shih chi 74.2b for a discussion (in the 
life of Mencius) of the concept of China having nine 
provinces, and the Earth having nine regions, including 
China. This concept was so deeply implanted in Chinese 
thought that it continued on in the literature long after 
China had many more than nine provinces and after it 
was known that the world outside had more than nine 
divisions. From the beginning it was apparently based 
on the concept of the nine directions rather than any 
political fact. 

42 Tbid. 

*3On later mirrors of the Sui and T‘ang periods, the 
cyclical characters were replaced by symbolic animals. 
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lines connecting the opposite bosses across the 
square horizontally, and two more connecting the 
opposte bosses vertically, one achieves the familiar 
“pattern of the tortoise shell” with the nine 
rectangular divisions. 

As for the eight, slightly larger “ nipples ” usu- 
ally placed two in each quadrant opposite the ends 
of the T’s outside the inner square, they probably 
represented the Eight Pillars, mountains that tra- 
ditionally supported the canopy of heaven.** Simi- 
larly, on the smaller mirrors, when four “ nipples ” 
are shown opposite the four corners of the square, 
they probably represent the related concept of the 
four pillars of heaven. 

These nipples or bosses, like the T’s, V’s, and 
especially the L’s, very probably had still other 
astrological and cosmological meanings for the men 
of the Han, beyond those we have suggested. But 
it is enough for our present purpose if we have 
demonstrated that all of these conventionalizations 
rightfully belonged on the portion that stood for 
the Earth, in the mirror’s symbolic representation 
of the Universe in microcosm. 


Let us consider for a moment the various beings 
that were shown with these TLV patterns as occu- 
pants of the four quadrants representing the “ Four 
Seas.” The simpler mirrors usually have only 
eight of them, either eight animals, or eight birds 
—generally quail. Four of the former are the well- 
known four creatures of the Four Directions, 
known to the Chinese as the Four Spirits ssi shén®: 
the Azure Dragon of the East, the Red Bird of 
the South, the White Tiger of the West, and the 
Black Tortoise (and snake) of the North. The 
other four animals seem to change slightly from 
one mirror to another, but with the previous four, 
they may have been intended to represent a group 
of eight unspecified spirits, called the pa shén, 
mentioned in Han texts.*® The eight quail may 
stand for the Eight Winds of Chinese tradition, 
but more likely they are a symbol of spiritual meta- 
morphosis, much desired by the Taoists. For it was 
believed that a quail was a lowly frog who had suc- 


See Cammann, “ Rare T‘ang Mirror,” 99-100, for a dis- 
cussion of the various implications of the cyclical signs, 
which had the same significance whether shown in the 
form of characters or pictorially, as animals. 
“* See Granet, 343 ff., and the Pien-tzi lei-pien 103. 5b. 
** See the Shih chi 28 (part 1).9, for two allusions to 
hese, 
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ceeded in changing himself into a bird, thereby 
liberating his spirit to soar aloft.*® 

On the larger Shang-fang mirrors, we find the 
eight animals, a number of quail (usually eight), 
and sometimes representations of the yi bird which 
we have discussed above in connection with the L’s. 
In addition, we find four or five semi-human crea- 
tures, recognizable from mirrors of other types— 
notably the Hsi-wang-mu series—as conventionali- 
zations of spirits or immortals who were believed 
to roam the Four Seas (see below). We can also 
make out assorted mountain goats, an occasional 
bear, and various birds other than those already 
mentioned, all of which could have represented 
either specific spirits or merely the game in the 
“hunting preserve ” outside the borders of China.*? 
In short, previous attempts to explain some of them 
as symbols of constellations seem quite out of place. 
Not only were all these creatures terrestial ones, 
but most if not all had some valid association with 
the Four Seas on which they were depicted. 

The only celestial elements in the inner pattern 
of the mirror that represents that portion of the 
Earth under the dome of heaven, are the sun and 
moon,** which were thought to pursue their courses 
between heaven and earth. In other words, the 
patterns on the TLV mirrors, regardless of their 
complexity, apparently depicted the Universe as 
though seen by a Heavenly eye looking down from 
the palace of the Supreme Emperor through the 
hole in the dome of the sky.*® 

Lastly, there is the matter of the inscriptions 
around the inner circle within the raised rim of 
the more elaborate types of TLV mirrors. A con- 
siderable number of these, including most if not 
all of the typical ones, have already been expertly 
analyzed by Karlgren,®°® so further work on them 
would seem unnecessary. However, a few of the 


46 See A. Forke’s translation of the Lun Héng", part I, 
p. 326. This says in part; “Frogs become quails and 
sparrows turn into clams. Man longing for bodily trans- 
formation would like to resemble quails and crabs .. . 
without a metamorphose of the body, life cannot be 
lengthened.” 

47 See Granet, 358-360. 

48 See Yetts, 139-140, for a discussion of these sun and 
moon symbols. 

4° For the fundamental, Ancient Chinese concept of the 
dome of the sky with its aperture leading into Heaven, 
see Granet, 353 ff. 

5° See B. Karlgren, “Early Chinese Mirror Inscrip- 
tions,’ BMFEA, VI (1934), 9-74. 
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sentiments frequently expressed in these inscrip- 
tions deserve a brief review, as they have particular 
relevance to our subject, and help to explain why 
the Universe pattern was used. 

The first of these sentiments, commonly found 
on the Shang-fang mirrors, may be translated as 


follows: 

On the mirror are immortals who do not know old age. 
When they are thirsty they drink from the Jade Springs, 
When they are hungry they eat dates; 

They wander over China and roam the Four Seas.™* 


This not only indicates two purposes of the mir- 
ror, to convey wishes for long life to a recipient, or 
to express hopes of future life as an immortal for 
a person in whose tomb it was placed; but in ad- 
dition, the reference to China and the Four Seas 
as the realm of the immortals would seem to con- 
firm our impression that that is exactly what these 
TLV mirrors were intended to portray. 

The second sentiment which helps to indicate 
why a Universe pattern was shown on these mirrors 
is expressed rather cryptically by the phrases, 
“ Azure Dragon on the left, White Tiger on the 
right, Red Bird in front, and Black Warrior (tor- 
teise and snake) behind.” ** In other words, the 
owner of the mirror is pictured figuratively as 
being at the center of the Universe, with the Four 
Directions symbolized by the Four Spirits on the 
four sides of him. 

These phrases may derive from a certain passage 
found in the Li chi, though both may reflect a 
popular concept of the Han period, or earlier (if 
this portion of the Li chi actually dates from the 
Chou as Karlgren has suggested).°* The passage 
in question says, “ When (the army) is marching, 
it has in front the Red Bird, and at the rear the 
Black Warrior, to the left the Azure Dragon, and 
to the right the White Tiger, with the Chao-yao' 
(a star in the Big Dipper) overhead, strengthen- 


5! For this inseription, see [bid., 65 (no. 215). Karl- 
gren has translated this somewhat differently, to say, 
* They about in the world and ramble 
[everywhere between] the four seas.” However, the ex- 
pression 7*ien hsia® at that time was still used by the 
literati to mean China, and the term “ Four Seas,” as 
we have seen, was commonly considered to refer to 
four lands, and not necessarily to four bodies of water. 
If the expression “ between the four seas” had been 
intended, the writer of the inscription could have altered 
the wording to express it; but the present wording cer- 
tainly does not justify interpolating the word “ between.” 

2 Thid., 26. See also the Po-kwu tu-lu 28.9 

53 Karleren, /bid. 


roam whole 
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ing its power.” ** Later Chinese and foreign com- 
mentators have concluded that this passage must 
refer to the symbols on the banners carried by the 
army.°®> They are probably right as far as they 
go; but why were such banners carried, and why 
did the animals of the Four Directions and the 
Northern star provide strength and confidence? 
Simply because, by the tenets of Han philosophy as 
expressed by Huai-nan Tzii and others, when an 
army (or an individual) was situated at the center 
of the Earth, on the Universal axis between the 
Earth and the apex of the sky in the North- 
ern heavens, that position provided metaphysical 
strength. Just why it should provide strength and 
confidence we shall discuss more fully in a 
moment. 

Another related sentiment, expressed in several 
variations, says, “ May your sons and grandsons 
occupy (or “rule,” or “ control”) the center.” °° 
This last thought has been rather materialistically 
interpreted as meaning, “ May your descendants be 
Ministers or high officials in the Central Govern- 
ment, or the Imperial Capital.” °* However, such 
an interpretation is necessarily incomplete, for it 
disregards the fact that to the men of Han, all 
these expressions regarding occupying or ruling the 
center had other, more metaphysical meanings 
which were undoubtedly much more significant to 
them, considering the intellectual climate of that 
period. 

In the first place, people of that time believed 
that fortunate immortals ruled over palaces on 
K‘un-lun Shan at the center of the World where 
they enjoyed eternal bliss.°* Secondly, it was 

54 Ti chi (Shih-san-ching ching-wén ed.) 4-5. The last 
phrase as translated above, “strengthening its [the 
army’s] power,” comes from the Tz‘i-hai Dictionary, 
fourth definition under the character nur, This inter- 
pretation is also justified by what is known of the Han 
and pre-Han philosophy as expressed in more detail in 
the text above. The translation of the last phrase as 
“all to stimulate their fury,” as Karlgren has rendered 
it, completely distorts the spirit of the passage. 

55> See Karlgren, Jbid., 26. 

56 See Ibid., 30-31 for variations. On 31, Karlgren, 
discussing the phrase “ Eight sons and nine grandsons 
govern the center,” says, “ To translate here ‘ eight sons 
and nine grandsons govern the centre of the mirror’ is 
clearly impossible.” Literally speaking, it is impossible, 
because the intention of the inscription is apparently to 
say, “ may they govern the center of the Universe, 4s 
symbolized on the mirror.” 

57 See Ibid., 31. 

58 See the Shén i chinga (Han-Wei ts‘ung-shu ed.), 13- 
13b. Even though the Han ascription of this work 1s 
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thought that if one could live in harmony with all 
the elements in one’s private universe—thereby 
being figuratively situated at its axis—one could 
not only control it, but could have power over the 
greater Universe as well.®® This could signify the 
possession of magical Taoist powers, such as were 
believed to accrue from the building of a Ming 
T‘ang;®° or it could mean more simply that a 
person who occupied the center of his own universe, 
possessing complete adjustment to it (or—to use a 
modern term for a very old concept—personal inte- 
gration), would automatically possess the natural 
strength and self-confidence that came with that 
harmony. 

Thus, the wish that an individual, or his descen- 
dants, might occupy the center, undoubtedly re- 
ferred at least in part to the center of the Universe 
as depicted on the mirrors; and it could signify— 
in addition to possible connotations of future offi- 
cial position in the center of the land (and hence 


most doubtful, it appears to express ideas that had 
survived from the period, at least in part. We have par- 
tially translated the section relating to K‘un-lun shan 
in the Coomaraswamy Memorial Volume, Art and 
Thought (London, 1947), 127. 

* Another form of inscription seems to have this 
concept in mind when it says, “the barbarians of the 
four directions have submitted ’—to the Emperor of 
China, implied. (See Karlgren, “ Huai and Han,” 113, 
description of L2). As the Emperor of China was the 
ruler of the “‘ Middle Kingdom,” the deeper implication 
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of the world)—either hope of Immortality, hope 
for possession of occult powers, or merely hope for 
the enjoyment of harmony with Nature or the Tao. 
In concluding our brief survey of the TLV 
problem, it should be emphasized that there is still 
no absolute proof that the basic pattern on these 
mirrors was taken from the markings added to the 
sun-dial, or from those on the liu-po board, or from 
the lay-out of the Ming T*ang, the Imperial Palace, 
or a tomb. It seems probable that no one of these 
was necessarily derived from any one of the others. 
All of them must have drawn their patterns from 
a common source; yet that need not have been a 
concrete thing. It could well have been merely a 
common conception of the nature of the Universe, 
from which men conceived various simple, ordered 
diagrams to symbolize the great idea of Universal 
harmony. And through these diagrams, such as the 
pattern on the mirrors, an individual could come 
to feel that he occupied the center of the greater 
Universe, under the direct influence of Heaven. 


is apparently that greater power had accrued to the 
center of the Universe. 

°° Some of the mirror inscriptions do refer specifically 
to the building of a Ming T’ang (see “ Huai and Han,” 
114, deseription of L5). This sentiment probably does 
not refer exclusively to an architectural event, however, 
but is doubtless an allusion to the establishment of a 
cosmic focal point by the Emperor, who (even though 
in this case he was a usurper) was considered as the 
paramount ruler of the Center, and Master of the Tao. 
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ROHINI-ASOKACANDRAKATHA 


Heten M. JOHNSON 


The Rohini-Asokacandrakatha* belongs to the 
didactic fiction in which the Jains specialized. The 
interest of the rohinitapas, which is the motif of 
the story, lies in the fact that it is a very popular 
fast with Jain women at the present time. It is 
now observed only by women, contrary to the story 
in which it is observed by both men and women. 

tohini is the fourth naksatra and the penance 
is observed on the day of each month when it is in 
conjunction with the moon. The rohinitapas as 
practiced in Kathiawar at the present time was 
described to me by Muni Jayantavijayajji. 

The penitent fasts on that day and performs 
pratikramana * morning and evening. She goes to 
the temple, morning, noon, and evening and makes 
a piija in the morning or, generally, at noon. If it 
is convenient (but it is not compulsory), she goes 
to the upaSraya and listens to a sermon, or reads 
observes continence on that day and must lie on 
the ground the following night. The penance lasts 
for fourteen years and fourteen months, another 
deviation from our text, in which it lasts for seven 
years and seven months. 

At its completion a festival is generally held 
according to the means of the celebrant and some- 
times it is a very elaborate, costly affair. The 
celebrant purchases material required for jiana, 
darSana, and cairitra. For jana books are bought; 
for darSana dishes, clothes, chauris, cakras, kalaSas, 


1 Sri Rohini-Asokacandrakathd, composed by Sri Kana- 
kakusala, Published by Atminandasabha, no. 36 of the 
Atminandagranthamalé. Bhavnagar, 1915. [This is 
item no. 4069 in Emeneau’s Union List of Printed Indic 
Texts and Translations in American Libraries. It is 
indicated there that the only library copy of the book in 
this country is in the University of Chicago Library.— 
Ep.] 

* Pratikramana is one of the 6 ‘ daily duties’ that the 
sidhus perform daily and laymen, as a rule, only on 
special occasions. The term is also used for the whole 
ceremony, as well as pratikramana proper. In the limited 
sense, it is confession made according to very elaborate 
formulas. In a case like this, it is used in the more 
general sense. See Stevenson, 255 ff. 
the story of Rohini, while she does simayika.* She 

* Samiyika is also one of the ‘ daily duties,’ but it may 
be performed also at any time or place for any length of 
It is meditation to avoid any censurable activity 
See Trisasti°, GOS 


time. 
and to attain perfect tranquility. 
51, n. 81. 


such things as are used in the temple; for caritra 
articles required by sadhus, blankets, clothes, etc. 
All these articles are presented to the sangha (com- 
munity) and it distributes them. In the case of 
the rohinitapas the celebrant buys fourteen of each 
article, if possible. 

A puja is held in a temple, sometimes for as long 
as a week. It is held in a temple of Vasupiijya, 
if one is available. If not, it can be held in any 
temple. Even now sometimes a new statue of 
Vasupijya is given or even a new temple erected 
to him. At the end of the piija there is a procession 
to the temple. A dinner is given to the sangha, 
if means permit; if not, to the fellow-penitents 
who have completed or are observing the penance, 
The piija may be for one day only, if the penitent 
can afford no more, and other things in proportion. 
None of this is compulsory, but it is customary to 
make as much display as possible. 

The author, KanakakuSala, as he tells us him- 
self, was the disciple of Vijayasenasiiri and the 
pupil of Santicandra. Vijayasenasiri lived in VS 
1604-1671. Santicandra was famed as a debater 
and defeated Digambar protagonists in several 
debates. He went to Akbar’s court with Hiravija- 
yasiiri. KanakakuSala has seldom been mentioned 
in European works. Guérinot cites his commentary 
on Jinaprabhasiri’s CaturvinSatistotra and Weber 
mentions his commentaries on the Kalyanamandi- 
rastotra and the Bhaktimarastotra. Now that 
Velankar’s JinaratnakoSa is available, it is possible 
to learn more about his works. His literary activi- 
ties were apparently crowded into a few years at 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. A number of his works have 
not been printed. My list of his works, in addition 
to those given by Velankar and Desai, includes 
some given me by Muni Punyavijayaji from bhan- 
dar lists. Quite possibly there are others. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the bibliographical informa- 
tion given by Velankar. When I have found any 
additional information, I have given it. 


Works of KanakakuSala 


Aksayatrtiyakathi. In prose. This is a MS not yet 
published. It is listed by Velankar as by Kanaka- 
kuSala, pupil of SomakuSala. There seems, however, 
to have been only the one KanakakuéSala. 
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Jinastuti. VS 1641. This is given by Desai, but by no 
one else. Its date is so much earlier than his other 
works, that it seems very doubtful whether it is 
authentic. 

Kartikasuklapaficamikatha. VS 1655. 

Jiiinapaficamikatha. 

Varadattagunamanjarikatha. 

Saubhagyapaficamikatha. 

These are all titles of one work, and it may also be 
called maihitmya instead of kathai. It consists of 
152 verses. Published. 


Danaprakasa. VS 1656. 840 verses. Published. 

Dipalikakalpa. This is listed by Velankar with no addi- 
tional information. Muni Punyavijayaji informed me 
that it is in Prakrit and that the authorship is 
doubtful. 

Mrgasundarikatha. VS 1667. 147 verses. Not published. 

Rohini-ASokacandrakathi. VS 1657. 202 verses. Pub- 
lished. 

Surapriyamunikatha. VS 1656. Published. 


Commentaries on 

Kalyanamandirastotra of Siddhasenadivikara. VS 1652. 
Published. 

Caturvinsatijinastotra of Jinaprabhasiri. VS 1652. This 
is printed with the original in the Stutisangraha, 
Mehsana, 1912. 

Paficamistuti. VS 1652. Velankar gives no edition of 
original nor commentary, but it is marked ‘ printed’ 
in my list from Muni Punyavijayaji. 

Bhaktamarastotra of Manatuhga. VS 1652. Published. 

Ratnikarapaificavinsatikaé of Ratnaikarasiri. The com- 
mentary has not been published. 

Visilalocanastotra. VS 1653. Not published. 

Sobhanastuti. This tika is given by Desai, but by no one 
else. 

Sakalirhatstotra. VS 1654. This is a commentary on the 
first 26 verses of the TrisastiSalikipurusacaritra. It 
has been published by the Atmanandasabha, Bhavnagar, 
1942, 
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Sadhiranajinastava. Not in Velankar. From Muni 
Punyavijayajji. 


Stutisatka. Not in Velankar. From Muni Punyavijayaji. 


As always in Jain matters, I am under obliga- 
tions to the learned Santamirti Muniraj Jayan- 
tavijayaji for much information; and also to the 
learned Muni Sri Punyavijayaji for a generous 
amount of time and assistance, and to Pandit 
L. B. Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, a ready 
reference-book in himself. I would acknowledge 
the assistance also of H. M. Shah, B.A., my 
interpreter. 

I consulted two MSS of the Rohini-ASokacan- 
drakatha, which belong to the Jianamandir of 


Baroda. 
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Bhavna- 


RouHInI-ASOKACANDRAKATHA 


May Srimat ParSvajina, whose color is dark like 
a tamala, grantor of the accomplishment of all 
desires, be for the prosperity of souls capable of 


emancipation. May the goddess Sarada (Saras- 
vati), the mother of poets, always holding a book 
in her hand, whose vehicle is a marala, grant me 
aboon. With obeisance to my study-guru the story 
of Rohini is related only for the sake of people’s 
enlightenment, penance being praised by the noble. 

This penance, which breaks the bones of a strong 
elephant excited by ichor, can be made by one 
with the soul of a hero. Who does not praise that 
penance by means of which there are many magic 
arts with fine results and the destruction of all 
evils? A form endowed with beauty, a body free 
from disease, fame spread everywhere, esteem from 
the people of three worlds, a woman desirable and 
Sons respectful, money: these are celebrated by all 
People in this world as the result of penance. For 


Whatever is remote, whatever is hard to accomplish, 
whatever takes place near, 


All that is accomplished by penance. Verily, penance is 
hard to surpass.‘ 


He who is zealous in penance, never has any sorrow 
in this world, like Rohini. Her story is herewith 
related. 

In Jambidvipa in Bharataksetra beautiful with 
a wealth of grain, there is a well-known country 
Anga, the first of countries on earth. Its capital 
city was named Campa, which was free from 
plagues and fear, prosperous from good govern- 


ment, free from trembling. TirtheSa Sri Vasu- 


*8. Read diiram for duram and cddure for ca dire. 
This Sloka is JS 5265. A similar saying occurs in 
Visnusmrti 95.17 (Institutes of Visnu, ed. by Jolly. 
Calcutta, 1918). 
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piijya’s son, named Maghavan, knowing political 
ethics, devoted to guarding his subjects, was king 
there. His wife was named Laksmi, who was 
always devoted to good practices, esteemed by the 
people, a devoted wife, like good fortune incarnate. 
In addition to eight sons they had a daughter 
Rohini, very dear to her parents. The receptacle 
of the sixty-four arts,° beautiful as Rati, gentle- 
speaking, devoted to the path of the law, a river 
with the water of beauty and grace, with eyes of a 
fawn, giving delight to the eyes, a crest-jewel 
among women, a treasury of the wealth of crafts— 
what more need be said in praise of anv woman? ® 
Her body was as fair as animated gold, her waist 
slender, her voice like a cuckoo’s, honored, she gave 
delight to every householder. The people said, 
‘A small object is dainty.’ 

When King Maghavan had seen that his daughter 
had attained beautiful adolescence, he erected a 
lofty svayatnvara-pavilion, sent messengers and 
summoned many kings and princes who surpassed 
Manmatha in beauty. The greatest kings came 
there from many countries: Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Andhra, Jalandhara, Marusthala, Lata, Bhota, 
Mahabhota, Medapata, Viradtaka, Gauda, Cauda, 
Maharastra, Sauristra, Kuru, Gurjara, Abhira, 
Kira, Kasmira, Gola, Pancaila, Malava, Hina, 
Mahacina, Kaccha, Karnata, Kunkana, 
Sapadalaksa, Nepala, Kanyakubjaka, Kuntala, 
Magadha, Nisadha, Sindhu, Vidarbha, Dravida, 
Undraka,’ et cetera. They all, handsome, recep- 
tacles of the erotic emotion, adorned lofty daises 
like gods adorning palaces. 

On an auspicious day the princess Rohini, 
dressed in white, bathed, anointed, wearing orna- 
ments of great value, her eyes marked with col- 
lyrium, suddenly stealing away the minds of all 
the young men before their eyes, attended by a 
throng of very clever women-friends, placed in a 
palanquin carried by men, with blooming face, 
went to the svayathvara-pavilion like a goddess 
descended to earth. A female usher, of known 
intelligence, proficient in the kings’ names and 
gotras, went ahead and announced aloud to Rohini: 


Cina, 


°15. For Jain lists of the 64 arts of women and the 
72 of men see GOS 51, n. 195. 

®°17. Read °pdtagira. 

724. Perhaps this should be corrected to Ondraka. 


Hemacandra (Abhidhdnacintédmani 4.27) has the Ondras 


in his list of peoples. MW has Odras. PH has Udda, 
which it sanskritizes as Udra. 











‘This is the Lord of Malava which produces 
excellent grain; this is the King of Gurjara, very 
skilful in discrimination and polity. This is the 
King of Kunkana, expert in the flavor of fruit, 
the plantain, et cetera; this is the King of Sau- 
rastra resplendent with Mt. Satrufijaya. This is 
the King of Medapata shining with Mt. Citrakita; 
this is the king of Nepala splendid with fine 
jeweled blankets. This is the Lord of Magadha 
possessing the mighty Kotisila; this is the King 
of Marusthala elevated with Arbudatirtha. This 
is the King of Kasmira, the footprint of Saradi; 
this is Lord of Kalinga, country of furious 
elephants. This is King ASokacandra, son of 
King VitaSoka, who has a multitude of fine quali- 
ties, possesses a large fortune, lord of the country 
Sapadalaksa,* living in splendid Nagapura, young, 
devoted to the law, intelligent, renowned over the 
whole earth. Whoever, among all these and other 
kings, pleases you as a husband, choose him, fair 
lady, after looking at them carefully.’ 


After hearing her speech, Rohini, wide-eyed, 
looks at each king carefully with her own eyes. 
Ignoring all the other kings, she threw the groom’s 
garland expertly on King AsSsokacandra’s neck. 
Then all the kings, presented with garments, et 
cetera, by the princess’s father with cordiality and 
dismissed, went to their own territories. 

King Maghavan celebrated properly the marriage 
of Asokacandra and Rohini with a festival at an 
auspicious conjunction. The father-in-law gave 
the son-in-law horses, elephants, fine ornaments, 
and jewels on the festal day of releasing the hand 
(of the bride). Then King ASsokacandra, after 
marrying the princess, stayed happily for some 
days at the insistence of his father-in-law. 

One day the mother said to the daughter 
respectfully bowed before her: ‘ Fair lady, listen 
to the good, advantageous advice which I am going 
to speak. Affectionate to your husband, ardent in 
devotion to gods and sadhus, may you be free 
from ardor at the sight of other men. Repri- 
manded by your husband, et cetera, do not show 
any anger, nor misery, nor depression especially, 
even when you are unhappy. Zeal must be shown 


in virtues alone and also in the study of the 


836. Bhandarkar, Foreign Elements in the Hindu 
Population (JA 40.29), discusses at length the identifi- 
cation of a Sapadalaksa with a city Nagapattana. 

°42. By her father at the completion of the marriage. 
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arts, in the dharma of the Arhats, in knowledge, 
modesty, prudence. Forbearing, bearing sons, may 
you be the best of wives. Perform zealously all 
the duties of a wife taught by the Satras. It is 
said : 

Picking up the bed, sweeping the house, purifying 
the water, making the fire-place, washing the cooking 
vessels, breaking and grinding the grain, milking the 
cow and churning, cooking and suitable serving (of 
food), cleaning the dishes, et cetera, respect for 
parents-in-law, husband, his sisters and brothers— 
these are a wife’s duties.’ *° 


She accepted this instruction given by her 
mother, like a respectful pupil that given by a 
guru seeking to benefit him. 

Then taking leave of his father-in-law and taking 
his wife with him, King ASokacandra went to his 
own city with his army. Like Sahasranetra with 
Saci, like Rativallabha with Rati, the king sported 
agreeably with his wife. In course of time, four 
daughters and eight excellent sons, handsome, with 
auspicious marks, were borne by Rohini. One day 
a son named Lokapala, was taken on his lap by 
the king sitting at the window of a seven-storied 
palace. At that time a woman, standing on a 
house near-by, began to cry very loud from grief 
over her dead son. Standing near the king, Rohini, 
seeing the woman crying, asked her husband: ‘ Is 
she, clever, performing a raga ** from the six ragas 
or some astonishing play accompanied by dramatic 
actions?’ The king smiled a little and said to his 
wife: ‘ Fair lady, what person among the people 
does not know this crying? Crying, laughing, 
love-sport, eating, seeing, moving, lying down, 
sleep—these things are done by themselves. As a 
result of bad actions in a former birth, people have 
losses of money, undesirable meetings, separations 
of lovers, anxieties, diseases. From these there 
would be pain hard to bear and from that crying, 
especially of women, would appear immediately. 
But you, a happy woman, speak thus from pride. 


He smiles, whose belly and side do not hurt.’ ?* 
After hearing her husband’s speech, Rohini said: 


‘ ° . 
This crying has not come to me at all, lord. 
There is no pride in my mind rising from royalty, 





*° 49. I have not been able to locate the source of this. 
T have asked several Indian scholars, but none has recog- 
nized it. 
157. A musical mode. 


**62. Read duhkhati. 
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power, and happiness, and there is no unsuitable 


word of ridicule in my lotus-mouth.’ Then the 
king said to his wife : ‘ Now look, beautiful-thighed ! 
I will teach you crying.’ With these words the 
king suddenly picked up his own son, Lokapala, 
from his lap and threw him down. Then a cry of 
‘Ha! Ha!’ was given by the king’s attendants. 
Who would not feel grief at the coming of calamity 
to the great? 

The king said, ‘ Look! Your son has fallen from 
my trembling hand.’ Yet there was no grief nor 
crying on Rohini’s part. A city-goddess caught 
the boy while he was falling and set him down on 
a lion-throne made by herself below. At the king’s 
command men went down from that place quickly 
and saw the child playing and laughing aloud. 
They returned joyfully, their hands joined to- 
gether, and eagerly announced to the king the 
safety of his son. Seeing the boy’s good looks, 
astonished in their minds, all the people said: 
‘Oh, what merit! Oh, what merit! It is said: 


What is impossible on earth, that happens to men from 
merit. 

Did not mountains equal to Meru swim in the ocean 
for Rima? ?* 

In forest, battle, in the midst of enemies, water and fire, 
in the ocean, or on a mountain-top, merit, formerly 
acquired, guards one asleep, careless, or placed in 
difficulties.** 


This Rohini, who does not known how to cry, is a 
fortunate woman.’ So the people praised her 
everywhere on the street. 

One day two munis, disciples of Jina Sri Vasu- 
pujya, Ripyakumbha and Svarnakumbha, came 
there. Hearing of their arrival, the king went 
with his retinue, bowed to them, and sat down 
according to rule. Muni Ripyakumbha, possessing 
four kinds of knowledge, energetic, delivered a 
sermon with the desire to benefit all the people. 


SERMON 
‘It is said: 


One should practice stable dharma with the unstable 
body. For generally life will depart like a guest.?® 


Dharma, the means of extinguishing the pain of 
excessive heat of evil acts, is brought about by this 


1373. Cf. IS 4104. 

474, Cf. IS 5933. 

270, Cl. a2 T0l. 
dharma of our text. 
preferable. 


It reads karma instead of the 
Dharma seems to me decidedly 
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body like sugar by a refining vessel.** Wear the 
namaskara 7" as a necklace over your heart, Sruta ** 
like earrings in your ears, the circle of liberality 
on your lotus-hands, the command of the guru on 
the head like an unequaled crown of which the 
bride Emancipation herself throws the groom’s 
garland around your neck, people capable of 
emancipation.’ 

At the end of the sermon beginning thus, the 
king asked the guru: ‘ Why does Rohini not know 
pain, crying, et cetera, Blessed One? What merit 
was acquired by her in a former birth? Show 
compassion to me. Tell this astonishing thing.’ 
The guru said: 


RoHINI’s Previous BirtH 


‘In this same town there was a rich man, 
Dhanamitra. He had a wife, Sundari, like Saci 
of Vasava. They had a daughter, ugly, exceed- 
ingly ill-favored, ill-scented, dark as collyrium, 
named Kali. When she was grown, she was offered 
by her father with a crore of money to a certain 
poor man, but he did not wish her. One day, 
Dhanamitra had a thief, named Srisena, who was 
to be executed, released, took him to his house, 
and said: “ Sir, stay in my house. I give you my 
daughter. Enjoy comfort. Take quickly clothes 
and ornaments.” He agreed, “ Very well,” and 
remained in the rich man’s house, fed with fine 
cooked food of many kinds by his father-in-law. 
Then at night he slept on a couch with her and 
at once escaped and ran away somewhere, because 
of her body-odor. When her father knew that he 
had disappeared, he said to his daughter, “ Always 
give gifts, which bestow happiness on everyone, to 
the poor, et cetera.” Accepting her father’s com- 
mand, she was eager to give gifts, but no one 
accepted food from her hand—ill-smelling as she 
was. She, grieving exceedingly, miserable, con- 
tinued weeping very much. For how is people’s 
karma, existing, unconsumed, to be destroyed? 
It is said: 


7°80. The text reads: dharmo . .. sidhyate vapusda- 
nena kupakeneva sarkara. The kipaka was incompre- 
hensible until the MSS. were seen. They read kumpaka, 
which is the Pk. kumpaya, a cooking-vessel. The PH 
sanskritizes it as kipaka. 

781. The namaskara is: Reverence to the Arhats, 
Siddhas, Aciryas, upidhyiyas, and to all the sidhus in 
the world. 

**81. Knowledge acquired by listening. 
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Unconsumed karma is not destroyed even ir a hundred 
crores of kalpas. Karma that has been acquired 
good and bad, must necessarily be consumed.’® 


? 


One day a guru, omniscient, came to a garden 
of that city and Sheth Dhanamitra, went to pay 
him homage. After bowing properly to the guru 
and hearing a sermon, the merchant, his hands 
folded, asked about his daughter’s former birth, 
The guru said: 


ForMER BirTH OF KALI 


“In this same Bharata there was a city, Giri- 
pura, resembling the city of the gods in wealth, 
Its king was named Prthvipala and he was devoted 
to the law. His queen was Siddhimati, very dear. 
One day the king went with his wife to a garden 
to amuse himself. At that time he saw an ex- 
cellent muni who had come for alms. The king 
reflects: ‘This sidhu is a mine of virtues, a very 
sacred person (mahatirtha), a receptacle of merit, 
eager for the destruction of karma. It is said: 


The sight of sidhus is merit, for sidhus have become 
tirthas (holy places). A tirtha bears fruit in time; 
the meeting with a sadhu at once.”° 


Hence the gift of pure food and drink to this 
excellent sidhu, who is devoid of interest in his 
body, should lead to great results. It is said: 


Liberality, knowledge of what is fitting, favoring suitable 
persons, good deeds, high rank—these five are guar- 
antees of prosperity.’ ** 


With these reflections, the king said to his wife 
affectionately: ‘Return and give a gift to the 


muni, fair lady.’ Agreeing to her husband’s 
speech, outwardly showing pleasure, but inwardly 
angry at the interruption to amusement, she 
returned home. Having gone to her house, filled 
with hostility to the sidhu, she gave him a bitter 
gourd.** What will the hostile not do? When 
the muni had eaten it, he perceived his own dan- 
gerous condition, made a complete fast, and went 
to heaven. The king learned about the whole 
incident, quickly and angrily banished the queen 
from his country. On the seventh day the wretched 


1994, IS 7573. 

20101. Cf. IS 6993. 

21103. This occurs also in the Saktamuktavali (DLF, 
p- 62), but I have not been able to find its source. 

22106. Katutumbaka, the wild Lagenaria vulgaris. 
It is very bitter and has a very disagreeable taste, but 
it is not usually considered deadly. 
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woman became a leper. For fruit of very severe 
sins is attained right here. It is said: 


Destruction of temple-property, killing of sidhus, dis- 
respect for the scriptures, violation of the chastity 
of nuns—these are fire at the root (of the tree) of 
acquisition of enlightenment.** 


Being reviled by the people for a long time, beaten 
at every step, she died and went to the sixth hell 
which had been earned by her sin. Then she was 
born in an animal-birth because of her former 
acts; then in the seventh hell filled with pain. 
Thus she, wicked, went to all the hells. For of 
wicked people there is no other condition of exis- 
tence except hell. Then she became a serpent, a 
camel, a jackal, a hen, a sow, a lizard, a leech, 
a mouse, a hen-crow, a dog, a cat, a jennet, a cow, 
and a goat. In these births death resulted generally 
from fire, weapons, blows, et cetera. But the cow 
heard a namaskara, pronounced by a guru, at the 
time of her death, rejoiced, and died at once. By 
the power of the namaskara she became your 
daughter; because of that karma, ill-smelling and 
ill-favored, noble sir.” 

After hearing this account of her former births 
recited by the guru, from the power of pure medi- 
tation Kali gained at once the memory of her 
former births. When she had seen her former 
births, terrified, she said to the muni: “Sir, 
devoted to compassion, release me quickly from that 
wicked deed.” The guru said: “ Lady, observe the 
Rohini-fast for seven years and seven months, pure 
in heart. On the day of the constellation Rohini 
observe a fast and worship the Arhat Vasupijya 
with devotion. By the power of that fast, after 
becoming the queen of King ASokacandra and after 
practicing penance, you will attain emancipation, 
fair lady. For at that time there will be the con- 
gregation of Vasupiijya, the purifying wishing-tree 
for desired objects of people capable of emanci- 
pation. After ordering made a new statue of 
Vasupiijya, made of jewels, adorned with various 
ornaments, and after placing it in a temple of the 
Jinas made of gold under a silver aSoka tree, now 
worship it continually, lady. By that merit you 
will become sweet-smelling like King Sugandha. 
What can not happen if enjoined by much merit? ” 


**110. This Prakrit verse is surely from the Agamas, 
but I have not been able to find it, nor have the Jain 
sidhus whom I have asked. Hemacandra uses it almost 
word for word in Sanskrit in Trisasti® 8.280 and it 
occurs in RathaSekhara’s Celasambodhasattari. Ratna- 
Sekhara is late, however, 15th century. 


Story oF SUGANDHA 


She said, “ Blessed One, who is this King Su- 
gandha?” The guru related: ‘ (Here in Bharata 
there is a city Sinhapura. Sinhasena, very power- 
ful, was king there. His wife was Kanakaprabha, 
endowed with a beautiful color. They had a son, 
named Nirnaimaka, disliked very much by the 
people, ill-smelling, ill-favored, despicable. One 
day the Jina Padmaprabha was honored by him 
joyfully. Questioned respectfully about his former 
births, the Lord said: 


‘At twelve yojanas from the city Srinagapura 
there was a large cave, lofty as the Nilavat 
Mountains. In it a sadhu, an ocean of disgust 
with existence, fasts zealously for a month to 
destroy former karma. At that time a hunter 
came there, carrying a bow in his hand, zealous 
in injury to deer and other kinds of animals. By 
the power of the muni the hunter was unsuccessful 
in his business. On the day for breaking his fast 
the sidhu went inside the village for alms. After 
breaking his fast, the sidhu went there and per- 
formed kayotsarga intently, pure in heart, indiff- 
erent to friend and foe. The hunter, evil-minded, 
blazing with anger, threw fire on a heap of fuel 
near the sidhu. What is a crime to the wicked? 
The sadhu endured the pain from the fire, hard 
to endure, attained omniscience from the power of 
pure meditation, and reached emancipation. 

‘The hunter became an oozing leper because 
of that sin, afflicted by pain. In course of time 
he died and went to the seventh hell. Then he 
was an owl; then a demon in the first hell; then 
a serpent, a demon in the fifth hell, a lion, a demon 
in the fourth hell, a leopard, a cat, a demon in the 
second hell, an owl, a demon in the first hell, 
afflicted by pain; then he became a poor cowherd 
as a result of his karma. 

‘One day the cowherd was burned in a forest- 
fire and went to the city. The namaskara being 
recited by a layman, he died, absorbed in medi- 
tation. From the power of the namaskira, he 
became you, the son of a king, but ill-smelling 
from the fault of the remaining bad karma, O 
best of men.’ 

After hearing the Arhat’s account, recollection 
of his former births arose. Then he said to the 
Jina, ‘Ocean of compassion, free me.? The Arhat 
said, ‘ Sir, observe the Rohini-fast.’ He agreed to 
the Arhat’s command and observed the fast for 
a long time. From the power of the penance, the 
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body-odor disappeared completely and a fragrance 
arose in his body. What is not accomplished by 
penance? The name Sugandha was given to him 
praised by all the people on the face of the earth. 
Glory is obtained by merit. Likewise by the power 
of penance you will become sweet-smelling.” 
After hearing the guru’s story, she agreed. 
Resolutely she performed properly that penance 
which gives delight and gradually became sweet- 
smelling, well-favored, esteemed by the people. 
Dying absorbed in meditation, she became a 
goddess. Then falling, she was born as the ex- 
cellent daughter of King Maghavan of Campa. 
Beautiful, named Rohini, always free from sorrow, 
she became your queen, a virtuous wife, O king.’ 
The king said again, ‘ Blessed One, tell me. 
There is great affection on her part for me and 
on my part for her. Why is this?’ The muni 
said: ‘O king, I shall tell you the reason for that. 
Paying attention, listen, best of laymen. 


Previous Brrrus or ASOKACANDRA 


King Sinhasena installed his son Sugandha on 
the throne and took initiation himself under a good 
guru. King Sugandha honored the Jain doctrine 


for a long time, at the end died absorbed in 


meditation, and became a god. 

Now there is a city Pundarikini in the province 
Puskalivati in Videha, the abode of happiness, in 
Jambidvipa. In it there was a king, devoted to 
looking after his people, named Vimalakirti, of 
distinguished fame, noble. His wife was named 
Subhadra, beautiful and kind, well conducted, 
low-voiced, a river of the water of loveliness. 

Sugandha’s soul fell from heaven and descended 
into her womb at night, indicated by the fourteen 
great dreams. On an auspicious day the queen 
bore a son with auspicious marks, like the east 
bearing the sun, like Saci bearing Jayadatta, From 
happiness the father gave the name Arkakirti to 
the son, a receptacle of affection, handsome. 
Tended by nurses he grew day by day. He acquired 
the collection of the arts and the virtues, heroism, 
et cetera. In course of time he reached the rank 
of cakrin; later after a long time he abandoned 
the kingdom and, a depository of intelligence, 
became a mendicant at the side of the guru 
JitaSatru. After practicing penance hard to do 
and preserving his initiation pure, he died, and 
became the Indra of Acyuta in the twelfth heaven. 
Then he fell and became you, O King, Asoka by 
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name. There is mutual affection between you two 
because of the making of the same penance. 
Listen, King. I shall tell you the reason for the 
beauty of your sons. 

In the city of Mathura there was a Brahman, 
named Agnisarman. The receptacle of poverty, 
he had seven sons. They went constantly to 
people’s houses for alms. One day the seven went 
to the city Pataliputra for alms and stopped in a 
garden in the city to rest. They saw the king’s 
sons, adorned with various ornaments, playing at 
will, handsome. After seeing their play, the Brah- 
man’s sons reflected: “Oh! the fruit of merit, 
causing astonishment, is great. Surely, severe 
penance was practiced by them in a former birth, 
because of which birth in a royal family and 
extraordinary beauty were gained. We committed 
some sin in a former birth because of which now 
birth in a miserable family and the calamity of 
poverty were gained.” 

While they were reflecting thus, a muni came 
within their range of vision. He was honored by 
them with devotion because of the maturing of pure 
karma. Recognizing that they, bowing respectfully, 
were suitable, he, devoted to compassion, the best 
of ascetics, delivered a sermon. 


SERMON 


“ Dharma is the wishing-tree for men; dharma 
is the best crest-jewel. Dharma alone is the pro- 
ducer of emancipation continuously.** Compassion 
for living creatures, taught by the Jinas, is the 
sole mother of dharma, very proficient in giving 
good personality, freedom from disease, long life, 
fame.” 

Hearing this from the sadhu’s lips, their minds 
penetrated by belief, they accepted the Arhats’ 
dharma, observed it, and went to heaven. Then 
they fell and became your seven sons, Gunapila, 
et cetera, resembling gods in beauty, O King. 

I shall tell you the former birth of your eighth 
son. On Mt. Vaitadhya there was a city, Bhillanka, 
the abode of wealth. Formerly a Vidyadhara 
there, Carukirti by name, intelligent, for a long 
time performed the duties, homage, et cetera, of 
the worship of the Arhats. At the end he died in 
meditation and went to the heaven Saudharma. 
Then he fell and became your eighth son, Lokapila. 
The goddess was in attendance at the moment he 


#4175. This resembles very closely IS 3105. 
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fell (from the window). He became your son, 
King, because of his former pure conduct. 

Listen, King, to the former good deeds of your 
daughters. In Sripura on Vaitadhya there was a 
Vidyadhara, Citragati. He had four daughters, 
brilliant with beauty and grace. One day they 
went to a garden, eager to play. There they saw 
an omniscient muni. Because of the maturing of 
good deeds, the sadhu said, “ Ladies, know and 
practice dharma.” They said, “ We do not know 
and we do not do good deeds.” The sadhu said, 
“A very short period of life remains to you.” 
They asked, “ How much life remains to us? 
Tell us, lord.” The sadhu said, “ You will die on 
this day.” They all said to the sadhu, “ How can 
religious acts which lead to bliss in the next world 
be done in so little time?” The sadhu said: 
“Listen to instruction, innocent girls. Today is 
a very auspicious day, the fifth of the bright half. 
On this day worship of knowledge is made with 
devotion and the vow to fast *° in the presence of 
a guru. Henceforth, do you observe the fast, 
accompanied by faith, and by that penance you 
will be fortunate in another birth.” After hearing 
the sidhu’s speech, they agreed to that penance 
and, after paying homage to the guru, went to 
their home, free from sin. 

They told their father the whole incident. Being 
praised by him, considering themselves fortunate, 


*°190. This vow to fast is made with a set formula 
that provides for various contingencies. It is given by 
the guru to the one undertaking the fast. The formula 
is given in the Patcapratikramandadisitra, p. 245. 
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they rejoiced. Engaged in pure meditation, after 
making a puja to the Supreme Lord, they died 
from a stroke of lightning and went to heaven. 
Falling, they became these fortunate daughters of 
yours, O King, from the great power of the 
penance of the fifth day of the bright half. The 
bliss of emancipation will be theirs in this birth, 
crest-jewel of men. What desire of people would 
not result from the penance taught by the Jinas?’ 

After hearing the sadhu’s narrative, the king 
and queen undertook the Rohini-penance, bowed 
to the guru, and went to their own house. After 
observing the penance for a long time, and en- 
joying happiness, husband and wife abandoned the 
throne and took the vow under a guru. After 
practicing very severe penance, husband and wife 
attained brilliant omniscence from the destruction 
of karma and reached emancipation which is 
devoid of pain. 

After hearing the story of Rohini and Asoka 
as told by the guru, let zeal be shown always in 
the Rohini-penance, O souls capable of eman- 
cipation. 

This story was composed by KanakakuSala, the 
junior disciple of Vijayasenasiiri, the sun in the 
sky of the holy Tapagana. It was written by me on 
the Dipotsava 1657 *° with most respectful saluta- 
tions to my study-guru, Vacaka Sri Santicandra.”* 


76202. 1601 A.D. 

27202. Vdcaka is the same as upddhydya ‘teacher,’ 
so Muni Jayantavijayaji tells me. A study-guru, vidya- 
guru, is one under whom one actually studies, in contrast 
with the guru, who administers initiation. 





HISPANO-ARABIC marrano AND ITS HISPANO-LATIN HOMOPHONE 
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1. In 1911 Arturo Farinelli, a noted student of 
comparative literature, published a lengthy essay 
on the history of marrano, a term of invective ap- 
plied by Christians of old stock first in late medi- 
eval Spain (subsequently also in Italy, Southern 
France, and elsewhere) to baptized Jews and Moors, 
the so-called cristianos nuevos, suspected of secretly 
practising their ancestral religion. That essay was 





7 A. Farinelli, Marrano, in Studi letterari e linguistici 
dedicati a Pio Rajna (Florence, 1911), pp. 491-555. 


expanded into a book fourteen years later.2 The 
reviewers of the essay and of the book alike ac- 
cepted the author’s theories,’ which, moreover, won 


2 A. Farinelli, Marrano: storia di un vituperio (Gen- 
eva, 1925). The author incorporated into the revised 
version many suggestions by fellow workers including 
H. Schuchardt, C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, W. Meyer- 
Liibke, C. Salvioni, Th. Gartner, and E. G. Parodi. 

The original essay was favorably criticized by F. 
Piceo, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 60.165-6. 
The book version was reviewed by C. Battisti in L’Italia 
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the approval of qualified Romance scholars* and 
Orientalists.° Migliorini claimed that the pro- 
tracted debate on the origin of the word could 
safely be regarded as closed,® perhaps unwittingly 
reiterating similar pronouncements by scholars as 
authoritative as G. Baist and C. Michaélis de 
Vasconcelos.* Yet Farinelli had the intellectual 
integrity to concede, in spite of this favorable criti- 
cism, that there was a gap in his reconstruction of 
the history of the chosen word. If the later stages 
of the sense development and of the geographic 
spread throughout Europe were largely clarified in 
his inquiry,’ based primarily on literary sources 
with which he could boast undisputed familiarity, 
it nevertheless remained true that the identification 
of the ultimate origin of the word, requiring tech- 
nical linguistic analysis, was far from definitive.® 


dialettale 2.284 (not accessible to me); by D. Alonso in 
Revista de filologia espanola 13.306-8, also by B. Miglio- 
rini, see note 6. There was a very brief mention in 
Romania 52.225. I owe some of these data to R. A. Hall, 
Jr., Bibliography of Italian Linguistics (Baltimore, 
1941), p. 186, who inadvertently omits D. Alonso’s 
review. 

*See especially W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches ety- 
mologisches Worterbuch, 3d ed. (Heidelberg, 1935), 
no. 5721e. 

°* For summaries of recent views, see P. Goodman, 
Jiidisches Lexikon 3.1396-7 (1929); F. Baer, The Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia 7.366 (1942). 

®* This was done in criticism of the skeptical attitude 
of 8. Schaerf, J cognomi degli Ebrei d'Italia (1925). 
See Leonardo 2.99b and La Cultura: rivista mensile di 
filosofia, lettere, arte 5.231la. 

7G. Baist’s opinion is expressed in Vollmdller’s Krit- 
ischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der roman- 
ischen Philologie 4.1.315; C. Michaélis’ view is stated 
in a private letter quoted by Farinelli, Marrano, p. 
19. Baist’s interpretation is essentially the same as 
Farinelli’s. 

* Ironically enough, marrano on Italian soil became 
the derogatory designation of Christian Spaniards rather 
than of heretics. So intensely did the Spaniards dislike 
this state of affairs that the word fell into desuetude, 
as a term of abuse, in the language in which it origin- 
ated, while it was perpetuated in widely modified mean- 
ings all over the Apennine Peninsula. Farinelli also 
pays attention to the development of marrano in French 
(including Provencal), German, Dutch, and English. 

* See p. x of the book edition, to which all subsequent 
references will be made: ‘ Estesi le ricerche ad altri 
particolari; le minuzie crescevano; appariva pil chiaro 
uso dell’ parola al chiudersi dell’ eta 
media; ma alle manchevolezze e lacune del primo saggio 
non portavo rimedio; le tenebre che involgevano il 
primo sviluppo della parola investigata non riuscivo a 
diradarle. ... Vedevo sempre pit stretti i limiti della 
mia perizia filologica.’ 


ingiuriosa 
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The purpose of the present note is to leave intact 
the entire superstructure of Farinelli’s inquiry, yet 
to provide an etymological foundation solid enough 
to withstand scrutiny by advanced Hispanic schol- 
ars. The word marrano which, on cultural grounds, 
pre-eminently interests the Orientalist, will here 
be studied with the aid of source material readily 
accessible to a Romance philologist. The history 
of the selected word family will be preceded by a 
brief survey of the earlier studies devoted to it. 


2. It is only fair to proclaim with Farinelli that 
the etymology of marrano is still in abeyance. A 
large number of scholars, including such a roster 
of names as J. de Mariana, S. de Covarrubias 
Orozco, Fr. Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, 
J. A. Llorente, R. Cabrera, L. Amabile, H. Graetz, 
J. Babad, G. Paris, R. Altamira, and O. Bloch (as 
late as 1932) maintain that the base is Aram. 
maran atha, Hellenized papav 40a, which occurs in 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians (16: 22) 
and, through a series of distortions by commen- 
tators and translators, ultimately assumed the 
meaning of ‘ accursed.’ *° Covarrubias, by way of 
an alternative explanation, retraced marrano to 
marrar ‘ to fail.’??* Monlau and Diez sensed a con- 
nection with malah, allegedly a Hebrew word signi- 
fying ‘ to rebel’ of which no biblical scholar seems 
to have knowledge; ?? Kérting was prepared to 
construe marrano as a derivative from marra ‘ hoe, 
knife used in castrating,’ although he allowed for 


10 Most of the older sources are here quoted after the 
second chapter in Farinelli’s book; add R. Cabrera, 
Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana, 2 
vols. (Madrid, 1837) 2.432. J. Babad’s note in ZRPh. 
19.271-3 has been favorably reviewed by G. Paris, 
Romania 24.609. Altamira’s opinion is quoted by A. de 
Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana 3.720. 
While O. Bloch and W. von Wartburg, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue francaise, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1932) 2.46 lend support to the maranatha theory, allow- 
ing for a measure of influence of muharrama, E. Ga- 
millscheg in his Etymologisches W6rterbuch der fran- 
ziésischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1928) excludes the word 
altogether from consideration. 

11§. de Covarrubias Orozeo, Tesoro de la lengua 
castellana o espaiola, 2nd ed., 2 vols. (Madrid, 1673-4) 
vol. II, fol. 103vo. 

12 P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua 
castellana (Buenos Aires, 1941), p. 846; this is a re 
print of the edition of 1881; the original edition dates 
from 1856. See also F. Diez, Etymologisches Waorterbuch 
der romanischen Sprachen (Bonn, 1853), p. 511, where 
mention is made concomitantly of Covarrubias’ base 
marrar. The reputedly Hebrew etymon was severely 
criticized by J. Babad. 
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other possibilities.‘* A contemporary historian of 
recognized competence, Fritz Baer, suggests, with 
some misgivings, Arab. mura’in ‘ hypocrite’ as a 
likely base.** The compilers of the Academy Dic- 
tionary expressly separate marrano ‘ convert,’ trace- 
able, in their view, to Aram. maranatha, from its 
homophone marrano ‘ hog, pork,’ a reflex of Arab. 
muharrama ‘ forbidden’ (fem.).2° The vast ma- 
jority of scholars, however, unhesitatingly class 
‘convert’ as a derivative meaning of ‘hog’ or 
‘pork ’; only Diez was willing to consider the possi- 
bility of the reverse shift of meaning. As for the 
precise link between the two connotations, the con- 
jectures so far made show such a wide range of 
divergencies as to derogate seriously from the value 
of the entire theory. 

Presumably little attention will be paid by mod- 
ern students to Fr. Francisco de Terregonsillo’s 
claim that the effect of the grunting of one hog 
upon his fellow animals was comparable to the im- 
pression produced by the wailing of one Jew upon 
his co-religionists.7® Covarrubias, singularly gener- 
ous on this occasion in offering mutually exclusive 
explanations, and, in his wake, the Portuguese lexi- 
cographer R. Bluteau argued unconvincingly that 
the newly converted were identified with pigs first 
because they refused to consume pork immediately 
upon accepting baptism and secondly because the 
period of their avoidance of pork would last a year 
or so and marrano happened to be precisely the 
designation of a one year old pig.’? According 
to Farinelli, the slightly paradoxal flash of thought 
underlying the change of meaning was something 
like ‘ You don’t like pork because you are pigs.’ *® 
C. Michaélis substantially modified the hypothesis 
by surmising that ‘pork’ and ‘converted Jew’ 
were parallel outgrowths of the basic meaning 
‘forbidden,’ a dichotomy perfectly diaphanous to 


%G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch 
(Paderborn, 1891), no. 5138, s.v. marrjan; see also 3d 
ed. (Paderborn, 1907), no. 5974. But in the latter 
edition maranatha is also registered under no. 5936 on 
the authority of J. Babad. 

In The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia 7.366. 

*The decision of the Academy Dictionary was fol- 
lowed by A. de Pagés and others. 

*® Quoted by Farinelli, Marrano, p. 19. 

** Covarrubias, loc. cit.; R. Bluteau, Vocabulario Por- 
tugués e Latino (Lisbon, 1716), s. v. 

** Farinelli, Marrano, p. 19; this hypothesis is labeled 
by the author as ‘derivazione naturalissima ed a mio 
avviso unicamente giusta.’ 
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her mind against the background of religious 
tensions in medieval Spain.*® The well-known 
historian of the Spanish inquisition, Lea, in men- 
tioning the name of the Balearic xueta (chueta) 
sect, of Judeo-Spanish ancestry, subjected to per- 
secutions in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, traced the name to Cat. ruya ‘ pork,’ volun- 
teering the information that it had been given in 
allusion to their avoidance of pork.?° 

All of the afore-mentioned scholars seem to be 
agreed that the refusal of newly baptized Jews and 
Moors, on account of physical repugnance rather 
than of religious persuasion, to touch any pork 
played a conspicuous réle in the complex process 
of their assimilation to their new, predominantly 
hostile, environment. There is, indeed, no denying 
that a vague association between ‘ Jew’ and ‘ pork’ 
may have existed in the minds of Christian Span- 
iards, ever ready to cast a suspicious glance at the 
converts of whom, to boot, they were increasingly 
contemptuous. Nonetheless, the traditional theory 
(‘pig’>‘ convert’) is vulnerable on several ac- 
counts. In view of the fact that there existed a 
score of designations for ‘pig’ and ‘pork’ in 
Ibero-Romance, including puerco, cochino, lethén, 
and cerdo (which, except perhaps in Aragonese,** 
enjoyed wider circulation than marrano), one sees 
no reason why marrano, and only marrano, should 
have been used with surprising consistency as an 


1° Here is an excerpt from a private letter of hers 
cited by Farinelli, Marrano, p. 19: ‘Sachlich ist die 
Anwendung des Wortes “ verboten” gerade auf das den 
Juden und Mauren verhassteste und streng gemiedne, 
vom spanischen und portugiesischen Christenvolke eben 
darum, im_ gewollten Gegensatz, héchst geachtete 
Schweinefleisch wahrlich nicht verwunderlich, und ebenso 
wenig, dass eben derselbe Begriff ‘“ verboten,” “ ver- 
fehmt”’ auf Juden und Neuchristen angewandt wurde. 
Hért man nicht iibrigens in Oesterreich noch recht oft 
die Bezeichnung Saujud?’ 

20H. C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of Spain, 
4 vols. (New York-London, 1906-7) 2.312. The identi- 
fication of ‘ pig’ and ‘convert’ is further endorsed by 
two writers who gave more than casual attention to the 
problem: L. Sainéan, La création métaphorique en fran- 
cais et en roman: images tirées du monde des animaux 
domestiques: le chien et le pore (Halle, 1907), p. 113, 
and C. Roth, A History of the Marranos (Philadelphia, 
1932), p. 28; 2nd ed. (Philadelphia, 1941), pp. 27-8, 
where further synonyms and fanciful etymologies of 
marrano are registered. 

21 On the classification of marrano as a pre-eminently 
Aragonese word, see P. Henriquez Urefia, El espaiol en 
Santo Domingo (Buenos Aires, 1940), p. 53. 
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opprobrious designation of the heretic. Cat. rueta 
(chueta) is hardly an exception to this rule; its 
attestation at a late date lacks evidential value, 
since the extension of meaning appears to have 
been effected by bilinguals in direct imitation of 
the pun implicit in marrano. Noteworthy is the 
circumstance that infidels were called ‘dogs’ in 
medieval Romance literature (cées, canes, chiens; 
perros, galgos), but hardly ever ‘ pigs’ outside of 
the Iberian Peninsula.” Farinelli himself con- 
cedes that in the eleventh century Moorish in- 
habitants of Granada, in insulting Jewish fellow 
citizens at a time of massacres, compared them 
to ‘dogs,’ ‘monkeys,’ ‘fat sheep,’ but precisely 
not to ‘ pigs.’ Only one conclusion can be drawn 
from these facts: what. lies at the bottom of 
the process here studied is not (or at least not 
exclusively) mental association of the dirty, lascivi- 
ous animal with the despicable, fickle renegade, as 
has been heretofore assumed, but rather a special, 
unknown phase in the development of the one 
word marrano. In order to decide whether there 
is any genetic relationship between its two conno- 
tations ‘ pig’ and ‘ convert,’ it is necessary to revert 
to a careful scrutiny of its use in reference to the 
domestic animal and in cognate and derivative 
meanings.. 


3. The word-family of marrano ‘ pig’ is rela- 
tively small. Marrano itself, in addition to its 
secondary meaning of ‘ dirty person,’ also denotes 
a part of the water wheel, of the oil press, and of 
similar appliances.** Clearly, the linguistic phe- 
nomenon involved is the animalization of an inert 
object.2* Marrana stands for ‘ female hog’ and for 
‘dirty woman’; furthermore, it signifies ‘ fresh 
bacon prepared from a female hog.’*> In Anda- 


*2 See Farinelli, Marrano, pp. 21-3. 

2°Cf. the Academy Dictionary and W. Bierhenke, 
Liindliche Gewerbe der Sierra de Gata: sach- und wort- 
kundliche Untersuchungen (Hamburg, 1932), p. 70. On 
Leon. marrano del llare ‘el alrededor de la lumbre,’ see 
F. Kriiger, Fl San Cipriadn de Sanabria 
(Madrid, 1923), p. 125. The history of mar(r)ano, 
marrana in nautical terminology (see Farinelli, Marrano, 
p. 5) requires special study. 

24 This has been recognized by F. Kriiger, Die Gegen- 
standskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete (Ham- 
burg, 1925), p. 89. 

2° For an example from Espinel, see the Diccionario 
de Autoridades, 6 vols. (Madrid, 1726-39) 4.503. 


dialecto de 
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lusia ** and in the Leonese district of El Bierzo,?* 
it designates a part of the machinery of the oil 
press. Again in a portion of Andalusia, marrana 
de luz means ‘ glow-worm.’ ** Noteworthy deriva- 
tives include: Sp. marranada ‘ dirtiness’;*° Sp. 
marranalla ‘low people, rabble,’ visibly coined on 
the pattern of synonymous canalla;*° Ptg. ma- 
rrancha ‘ hump, hunch’; ** Gal. Trasm. Arag. Nav. 
marrancho ‘pig’;*? Sp. marranchén ‘pig’; * 
Trasm. marranchino ‘sucking pig’; ** Mure. ma- 
rranear ‘to soil, to begrime’;*° Mure. marranera 
‘pigsty ’;°° marrane(t)ro, signifying ‘dealer in 
pigs’ in Berciano,** ‘seller of bacon’ in Portu- 
guese,** ‘person taking care of pigs’ in Andalu- 
sian,®*® and ‘swineherd’ in Murciano.*® To these 


may be added: Sp. marraneria ‘rude, ugly ac- 
tion’;** Ptg. marranica and marranita ‘ hunch- 
back’;4? and the diminutives Sp. marranillo 
beside marranito and Murc. marraniqchio (?) 


2° A. AlcalA Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz (Andé- 
jar, 1933), p. 256. 

27V. Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo (Madrid, 
1934), p. 113. 

28M. de Toro y Gisbert, Voces andaluzas (0 usadas por 
autores andaluces), in Revue hispanique 49.502. 

2° See the Academy Dictionary (1936), p. 822a. 

8° For a quotation from J. de Mariana (1535-1624), 
see Farinelli, Marrano, p. 52. 

81 See Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contempordneo da 
Lingua Portuguesa, 2d ed., 2 vols. (Lisbon, 1925) 2.252a. 

82 The Galician usage is recorded by J. Cuveiro Pifiol, 
Diccionario gallego (Barcelona, 1876), p. 200; on the 
usage of Trds-os-Montes, see A. R. Gongilvez Viana, 
Revista Lusitana 1.235 (quoted by Farinelli, Marrano, 
p- 18); the Navarrese form is listed in the Academy 
Dictionary (1936), s.v.; marrantéo has been identified 
in Upper Aragon by A. Kuhn (Revue de linguistique 
romane 11.204), equally successful in his field work and 
infelicitous in his historical reconstructions (there is, 
of course, no need to think of a contamination of ma- 
rrano by macho ‘ male’). 

83 A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario 3.720, provides docu- 
mentation from the Ordenanzas de Tarrazona. 

34 Goncilvez Viana, Revista Lusitana 1.235 (quoted by 
Farinelli, p. 18). 

85 A. Sevilla, Vocabulario murciano (Murcia, 1919), 
p. 126; J. Garefa Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto 
murciano (Madrid, 1932), p. 81. 

86 Listed by Sevilla and Garcia Soriano. 

87 Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo (Madrid, 1934), 
p. 113. 

88Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contempordneo 2.252a. 

8° Toro y Gisbert, Revue hispanique 49.502. 

*2See the word-lists of Sevilla and Garcia Soriano. 

41 See the Academy Dictionary and A. Sevilla’s word- 
list from Murcia. 

42 Caldas Aulete, Dicionédrio Contempordneo 2.252a. 
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‘sucking pig.’ ** Clearly, most of these derivatives 
are within the realm of zoology and animal hus- 
bandry ; the few figurative meanings observed seem 
to call for no comment (the expressions for ‘ hump, 
hunch’ in Portuguese refer to a protuberance 
shaped like a pig) and offer little help in re- 
constructing the history of the abusive epithet 
marrano.** 


4. Etymologists have classed marrano ‘ hog’ as 
an onomatopoeic formation,** as a pre-I[E word,*® 


‘8The dubious formation (conceivably a misprint is 
involved) is listed and illustrated by P. Lemus y 
Rubio, Aportaciones para la formacién del vocabulario 
panocho, o del dialecto de la huerta de Burcia (Murcia, 
1933), p. 210. 

** Notice that in popular Portuguese, both marrdé and 
marrana are found to signify ‘hunch.’ The Galician 
form marrau, registered by Cuveiro Piiiol, Diccionario 
gallego, p. 200, may represent an ancient misprint for 
the older spelling marran, at present replaced by marrd. 

**L,. Sainéan, La création métaphorique en frangais 
et en roman (Halle, 1905), p. 19. 

*° This is the point of view of numerous scholars who 
start out from a hypothetical stem *marr- ‘ram’; see, 
e.g. G. Bertoni, Index to Farinelli’s Marrano, p. 75; 
G. Rohlfs, Le gascon: études de philologie pyrénéenne 
(Halle, 1935), pp. 24-5, and Baskische Reliktwoérter im 
Pyreniengebiet, in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 
47.402; A. Kuhn, Der hocharagonesische Dialekt, in 
Revue de linguistique romane 11.108; W. D. Elcock, 
De quelques affinités phonétiques entre Varagonais et le 
béarnais (Paris, 1938), p. 107, with references to Cat. 
marra and to Arag. mardanu; W. Meyer-Liibke, Roman- 
isches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 3d ed. (Heidelberg, 
1935), No. 5374. There exists also in Aragon and in 
Gascony the competing synonymous stem mard- (signifi- 
cantly enough, with the variant bard-; notice the use of 
the suffix -ano). It is readily granted that words indi- 
genous to the Iberian Peninsula may have exercised a 
measure of influence on the development of Lat. verrés 
in Ibero-Romance; they suggested the termination -ano. 
These assumptions, while plausible, lack cogency. Fun- 
damentally, berraco, barraco, marraco, marraquillo, va- 
rrasco, varrado, barrdo, berrano, merrado, marrano, berrin, 
berron, berrinche, berrenchin, verriondo, verriondez all 
cluster around Lat. verrés. 

In Latin, there existed the adjectival derivative ver- 
rinus, -a, -um (applied to iecur ‘liver,’ fel ‘ gall,’ adeps 
‘soft fat, grease, lard’). The termination -ano of Arag. 
berrano, Sp. marrano may be due to the substitution of 
~inus for -inus in Hispano-Latin. The suffix -inus tended 
to serve as a diminutive ending in late colloquial Latin 
and thus became singularly inappropriate in a word 
denoting the ‘grown-up male hog’; hence the need for 
a suffix change. On this phenomenon, see E. Gamillscheg, 
Grundziige der galloromanischen Wortbildung, in Bibl. 
dell’ Archivum Romanicum 2.2.47-56, and the essay Zur 
Frage der Auswahl bei der suffixalen Ableitung, in 
Dietrich Behrens Festschrift (Jena and Leipzig, 1929), 
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as the product of Lat. mds, maris ‘ male,’ ** or else 
as the outgrowth of Arab. barrani ‘ pig,’ *® Morocc. 
morran ‘ id.’ *® or Arab. muharrama ‘ forbidden’ ; °° 
the latter assumption rests on comparison with 
Andal. maharrana ‘fresh pork.’ None of these 


theories carries conviction. It is here believed that 
Sp. marrano ‘hog’ may be safely linked to Lat. 
verrés, -is ‘male swine, boar-pig.’ ** Although the 


pp. 56-76. In Latin, verrés, incidentally, was susceptible 
of figurative use in (derogatory) reference to man; 
see Plautus, Mil. 4.2.67. 

47 See P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimoldgico, p. 847. 
A genuine offshoot of mds, maris is Leon. marén ‘ ram,’ 
see J. Alemany Bolufer, Voces de Maragateria, in Boletin 
de la R. Academia Espanola 3.49. 

‘8 This was the view taken by older Portuguese lexi- 
cographers like Souza and Morais, according to Diez, 
Etym. Wtb., p. 511, and Farinelli, Marrano, p. 18. 

*° See L. de Eguilaz y Yanguas, Glosario etimoldgico de 
las palabras espanolas de origen oriental (Granada, 
1886), p. 446. 

5° On the phonological side, the derivation of marrana 
from maharrana, muharrama is little short of fantastic, 
in spite of its endorsement by as solid a worker as C. 
Michaélis; see the excerpt from a private letter of hers 
on this subject (October, 1910) quoted by Farinelli, pp. 
18-9. Schuchardt rightly voiced his skepticism; see 
Farinelli, p. 20. Baist was in favor of this theory. Notice 
that marrano ‘pig’ is recorded as early as the year 
965, at Sahagtin; see V. R. B. Oelschliger, A Medieval 
Spanish Word-List (Madison, 1940), p. 128a. This date 
makes the theory of contraction implicit in the posited 
base muharrama doubly doubtful. 

51 Verrés, at bottom, signifies ‘male animal’; the 
IE stem to which it is traceable allowed for subsequent 
specialization. Thus, Sanskrit cognates designate the 
‘bull’ or the ‘ram’; see Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue latine, 2d ed. (Paris, 1939), 
pp. 1090-1, where the scarcity of traditional specific 
names for male animals is explained by conditions of 
cattle raising. There seem to be traces of this am- 
biguity in the Galician-Portuguese domain; specialists 
must determine whether these are due to the strong 
Celtic admixture in the West of the Peninsula or to a 
spontaneous development of Lat. verrés. Notice Gal. 
marroa ‘ sterile cow,’ which can not easily be dissociated 
from Ptg. barrdo ‘woman in the forties’; see J. Cuveiro 
Pifiol, Diccionario gallego, p. 200; M. Lugris Freire, 
Gramdtica do idioma galego (Coruifia, 1922), p. 148; 
L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio da Lingua 
Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1940-4), p. 984. Moreover, 
in Northern Brazil marrd, among other things, signifies 
‘small sheep’; see Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contem- 
pordneo 2.252a. In many Romance-speaking territories 
Lat. verrés persisted in a derivative rather than in the 
primitive form; cf. Fr. Prov. verrat ‘boar.’ Did the 
use of different suffixes make the word more specialized 
in its reference to a given species or was it motivated 
by the desire for expressiveness, in speaking of the ‘ male 
animal’ par excellence? 
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derivation may appear daring at first sight, suffi- 
cient intermediary stages have been preserved in 
archaic dialects to vouchsafe its correctness. 

The sizable scope of the permutation of initial 
labials has lately become increasingly clear to 
students of Ibero-Romance.** The sporadic shift 
v- > b- in the passage of Latin words to Spanish 
and related dialects has been frequently observed.** 
There may be well over fifty cases of vacillation 
between initial b- and initial m-, some of them 
indubitably ancient, possibly anteceding the separa- 
tion of Ibero-Romance from the common stock of 
spoken Latin.** 

Starting with the formations derived by means 
of the suffix -accu, we would class Cat. verrac 
‘boar’ as closest to Latin verr-és. The forms 
berraco and barraco (the latter involving the by no 
means abnormal shift of pretonic -e- to -a- before 
-rr-°°) have been identified in the conservative 
Salamanca area.°® The wavering between barraca 
and berraca ‘female of a wild boar’ goes back to 
the late 14th century, as appears from variants in 
the manuscript tradition of Ruiz’s Libro de buen 
amor.®* The derivative barracal lingers on in as 
archaic a zone as Upper Aragon.®* Barraco and 


°*? For bibliographic detail and documentation, see 
Language, 22.291-2 and my forthcoming article The Word 
Family of Spanish desmoronar, Portuguese esb(o) roar 
‘to crumble.’ Here are a few additional references: 
J. H. Dihigo, Zl habla popular al través de la literatura 
cubana (Habana, 1916), p. 23: buiuelos ~ munuelos; A. 
Echeverria y Reyes, Voces usadas en Chile (Santiago, 
1900), pp. 46, 51: bayonesa ~ mayonesa, Bengala ~ 
Mengala, bermejo ~ mermejo, bermellén ~ mermellén. 

53 See R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica his- 
térica espanola, 6th ed. (Madrid, 1941), p. 117. Cf. 
Extr. bardasca beside Sp. verdasca, vardasca ‘ thin rod,’ 
listed by A. Cabrera, Voces extremejias recogidas del 
habla vulgar de Alburquerque y su comarca, in the 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiola 3.661. 

5#One such case (the history of Lat. vordgd, -inis 
‘abyss’) is discussed in my forthcoming article The 
Etymology of Spanish maraia. 

55> R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de graméatica histérica 
espaiola, p. 70. Is there possibly any connection be- 
tween berrear ‘to inform, to give secret notice’ and 
barruntar ‘to have forebodings’? The latter word is of 
disputed ancestry. 

5° J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salman- 
tino (Salamanca, 1915), pp. 277, 283. 

°7H. B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to 
the Libro de Buen Amor of Juan Ruiz (New Haven, 
1930), p. 35. 

58 A. Kuhn, Der hocharagonesische Dialekt, in the 
Revue de linguistique romane 11.190. 
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varraco (two spellings of one word) have been 
registered in the New World also, e. g. in Mexico, 
Santo Domingo, and Argentina. The wavering 
between barr- and marr- in the word-family under 
consideration did not escape the attention of that 
keen observer, H. Schuchardt.®° I have no knowl- 
edge of the existence of the variant marraco in 
Spanish proper, yet that form can be reconstructed 
with the aid of the diminutive marraquillo ‘ young 
pig,’ found in Eastern Andalusia.** But Balear., 
marraco ‘ shy, wild’ (< ‘ boar, game’), doubtless a 
term of hunting, has already been known since 
Monlau ; ®* Cat. marrada ‘ subterfuge of the game 
crouching down to evade the hounds’ provides the 
key to the etymologies of marrajo ‘sly, astute’ ® 
and conceivably aiso of marrar ‘ to miss.’ “4 
Apart from -accu, other suffixes have been added 
on to the stem verr-. Notice Ptg. varrasco ‘ young 
hog that has not been castrated, ® corresponding 
to Trasm. barrasco.*® The combination of verr- 
with -ano is visible in Arag. berrano (Hecho)* 


5° P, Henriquez Urefia, El espaiol en Méjico, los Es- 
tados Unidos y la América Central (Buenos Aires, 1938), 
p- 281; idem, El espanol en Santo Domingo (Buenos 
Aires, 1940), p. 88, with further bibliography. 

®° See the excerpt from his letter quoted by Farinelli, 
Marrano, p. 20. 

*1 A, Alcal& Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz (Andt- 
jar, 1933), p. 256. 

®2 P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua 
castellana, p. 846. 

°’ Marrajo ‘hypocrite’ has survived in cant; see L. 
Besses, Diccionario de argot espanol o lenguaje jergal, 
gitano, delincuente profesional y popular (Barcelona, 
n.d.), p. 106. In the connotation ‘sly, astute’ it was 
used by Quevedo, see the Diccionario de Autoridades 
4.503. The same word was applied to a species of shark 
by Huerta in his edition of Pliny. 

®t If so, marrar, at bottom, would be a word of hunts- 
manship. Its customary derivation from a Germanic 
base does not hold water. 

*°L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio, pp. 984, 
5141. 

*° Gonedlvez Viana, Revista Lusitana 1.235 and Fari- 
nelli, Marrano, p. 18. 

*7 A. Kuhn, Der hocharagonesische Dialekt, in the 
Revue de linguistique romane 11.108, 204. Interesting 
is the contrast between berrano ‘boar’ (Hecho) and 
marrano ‘male pig’ (Bolea). It would seem that for 
the domestic animal the name of the standard language 
has been adopted, whereas for the game the local form 
has been allowed to persist. The explanation offered by 
Kuhn that berrano is a cross of verr-€s and marr-ano 
is untenable. All criteria, including those of linguisti¢ 
geography, favor the view that berrano is an archaic 
intermediary form between Lat. verrés and Sp. marrano. 
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and in Ptg. varrdo, barrdo, merrao,® all of them 
of identical connotation. Ptg. berrar, Sp. berrear 
‘to low, to bleat, to bellow’ (especially in speaking 
of a calf) may also be products of verr-és and are, 
in turn, comparable to Arag. esberrecar, Bearn. 
ezberreka, ezberrukd, ezberruyd, ezmerruyd.© An- 
other branch of the word-family includes berrin 
(Salam. Extrem. berrén) ‘ person in a violent pas- 
sion; fretful, peevish child’; *° berrinche ‘ anger, 
petulance, sulkiness’; berrenchin ‘ blowing, foam- 
ing, and grunting of a wild boar.’ Yet another off- 
shoot of verrés is verriondo ‘ foaming like a boar 
at rutting time,’ dialectally applied to persons as 
well as to animals,”* with the derivative verriondez. 
The connection of mor(r)- (as in Sp. morueco 
‘ram,’ Extrem. morrofa ‘dirtiness’) with Lat. 
verr- is problematic.”* 

Within the branch of immediate concern to us 
(berrano, marrano, and cognates), an interesting 
pattern of geographic distribution emerges from 
the analysis of regional forms: the forms with b- 
have been preserved in both western and eastern 
peripheral dialects known to maintain the Latin 
lexical patrimony with greater fidelity than Cas- 
tilian. In the center of the Peninsula, the type 


berrano, barrano has yielded to marrano (conceiv- 
ably, but by no means necessarily, through contact 
with an autochthonous word), and, with the grow- 
ing prestige of Castilian speech as the national 
standard, the new form has penetrated into out- 
lying territories, competing with, and gradually 
dislodging, its regional congeners.”* In Portuguese, 


°8See the references to Freire and Goncdlvez Viana 
in notes 65 and 66. Merrdo is mentioned in Meyer- 
Liibke’s Romanisches etymologisches Wé6rterbuch, no. 
9239. 

°° W. D. Eleock, De quelques affinités phonétiques entre 
Varagonais et le béarnais (Paris, 1938), p. 108. 

7°On berrén see Cabrera, Boletin de la R. Academia 
Espanola 3.661. 

™ See ibid. Notice Alav. varrienta ‘female hog at 
rutting time,’ listed by M. de Toro y Gisbert, Perro de 
encarbo, Boletin de la R. Academia Espanola 10.561. 

On morrofia, see Cabrera, Boletin de la R. Academia 
Espanola 4.97. Is there any connection between morueco 
and berrueco ‘crag; horny induration of the membrane 
of the eye? Sp. barragdn ‘young unattached man,’ 
barragana ‘concubine’ may also be related: see L. 
Sainéan, Notes d’etymologie romane, Zeitschrift fiir 
romanische Philologie 30.568-9. 

** For the situation in Aragon, see note 67. Galicia is 
another territory exposed to Castilian lexical influence. 
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marrano certainly is an imported variant; ** ma- 
rrao, in all likelihood, and berrdo, barrdo, unques- 
tionably, are native forms.” 


5. The first net result of our inquiry, then, is 
the integration of marrano ‘hog’ within a well- 
established, deeply rooted Latin word-family in 
Ibero-Romance. Yet this does not mean that 
marrano ‘ convert,’ too, should be deducted from 
the number of Arabisms in Spanish. Marrano 
‘hog’ is on record in the year 965; marrano ‘ con- 
vert’ can not be produced from any source prior 
to the year 1291; it became current after the mass 
conversions which swept through the country as a 
consequence of the riots and massacres of the year 
1391. Under these circumstances, it is not improb- 
able that marrano ‘ convert’ pertains to a distinctly 
later stratum of the lexicon than marrano ‘hog.’ 
It is, indeed, possible to suggest a link between 
the opprobrious epithet marrano and a widely 
ramified Hispano-Arabic word-family. This word- 
family, centering around barrano, barrato, alba- 
rran(o), has been known to Hispanic scholars 
chiefly through the researches of Dozy and Engel- 
mann; it has not yet been given any serious con- 
sideration in studies devoted to marrano, although 
Covarrubias casually remarked that the base 
sought for might well be a Semitic (as he asserted, 
ultimately Hebrew) word in b-.*® 

The contention is here made that marrano ‘ faith- 
less convert’ is originally a mere variant of ba- 
rrano, albarrano ‘ outsider, stranger, person not 
absorbed into a community,’ a social status which, 


74 Ptg. marrano signifies ‘ dirty ’; ‘ cursed, excommuni- 
cated’; and, in the Beira province, ‘grown-up hog’ 
(Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contempordneo 2.232). In 
this connection, it should be noted that persecutions of 
religious minorities and their sympathizers usually 
spread from Aragon and Castile to Portugal. 

75 Ptg. marrdo means ‘young pig’ and, in cant, ‘a 
person caught stealing’; the latter acceptation is a 
derivative from ‘immoral, hypocrite, criminal,’ and the 
like. See Caldas Aulete 2.232. 

76 Here is an interesting example of a Renaissance 
etymologist’s apparent superiority over subsequent gene- 
rations of scholars. This concession does not imply the 
belief that linguistic science has failed to make any 
progress in the last three centuries. It does show, 
however, that the progress has not consistently been 
rectilinear and that occasionally firsthand knowledge, 
among early lexicographers, of conditions of life and of 
orally transmitted traditions in ancient Spain compen- 
sated for the lack of rigorous training in linguistic 
methodology. 
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upon the testimony of all historical sources, ap- 
plies to Jews, at all times,’? and to recent converts, 
at certain periods,"* within the structure of late 
medieval Spain. Barri, barrain, and barrdni were 
three Arabic adjectives developed from barr ‘ land, 
field’ and comparable in meaning to Lat. agrestis 
and externus. Marrano could easily have arisen as 
a variant of barrano because b- and m- were in 
general widely interchangeable and because, in this 
particular case, the doublets barrano, marrano < 
Lat. verr-és existed within numerous Hispanic dia- 
lects. Once marrano ‘ convert, outsider’ had come 
into existence, it was natural for the bigots and 
fanatics among the speakers of Old Spanish to 
associate it with its homophone marrano ‘ hog, pig” 
which, at that time, had been in circulation for at 
least four hundred years. Thus, the linguistic phe- 
nomenon involved is not diversification of a basic 
meaning through figurative use, but rather late 
convergence, through fanciful association, of two 
genetically unrelated words, one of Latin and the 
other of Arabic parentage. 

Almost eighty years ago, Dozy and Engelmann 
made an important statement on the survival of the 
Arabic family of barr in Ibero-Romance: *° 


L’arabe ,2)_» (barrani) est un adjectif dérivé de barr 
(terre, champ) et ayant les mémes significations 
que barri (agrestis, externus). De tels adjectifs en 
-dni étant de formation postérieure, ils manquent 
pour la plupart dans les lexiques. C’est P. de 
Alcala qui nous vient au secours. Ce lexicographe 
traduit les mots avenedizo [*estraiio, estrangero], 
forastero par barradnt: c’est précisément la signifi- 
cation de albarrdn.—Le féminin de barrani est 
barrania, et ce mot répond chez Alcala 4 albarrana 
torre, parce qu’il désigne ‘une tour au dehors de 
la muraille d’une ville.” (Comparez le Cartds, p. 
22: cll 92!) —Quant a albarrana cebolla, 


*? See the excellent chapter on the political foundations 
of Spanish Jewry in A. A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain: 
Their Social, Political, and Cultural Life During the 
Middle Ages, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1942) 1.3-18. 

78 Interesting are the statements of the famous Valen- 
cian bishop, Vicente Ferrer (quoted by Farinelli, p. 32) : 
‘Moros, Juheus e Christians tots estan mesclats ... 
Juheus e Moros estiguen en apartat, no entre los Chris- 
tians.’ Obviously, similar feelings must have prevailed 
toward people accused of merely being nominal Christians. 

7°R. Dozy and W. H. Engelmann, Glossaire des mots 
espagnols et portugais dérivés de Varabe, 2d ed. (Leiden, 
1869), p. 69. 
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Covarrubias nous informe que c’est la ‘ cebolla que 
se cria en el campo a diferencia de la cultivada en 
las huertas.’ Il désigne donc DES OIGNONS SAU- 
VAGES par opposition 4 ceux qu’on cultive dans les 
jardins. 

M. Defrémery observe avec raison que M. E, 
aurait di citer 4 cette occasion une excellente note 
de Quatremére, dans les Notices et Extraits 13.205- 
6; mais en outre les mots dont il est question dans 
cet article ne viennent pas de al-barrani, car il n’y 
a pas de trace de la terminaison -?; ils viennent, 
comme dit M. de Gayangos (dans le Mem. hist. 
esp. 8.291) de !J! al-barrén, au féminin al- 
barréna, adjectif que Quatremére donne aussi et 
qui a le méme sens que al-barrani. De barr on a 
formé d’abord barran (forme fa‘lan), et ensuite 
de ce dernier barréni.—Anciennement albarrdin 
signifiait aussi ‘ célibataire’: c’est encore un ad- 
jectif en -dn, que les dictionnaires de la langue 
classique n’ont pas, mais qui vient d’une autre 


. . ‘ & P “ . 
racine, a savoir de 6_» (baria) ‘ étre libre.’ 


This interpretation, confirmed by the more re- 
cent researches of A. Steiger,®° is especially note- 
worthy in its reference to P. de Alcala’s definition 
of barrani as an equivalent of ‘ adventitious.’ The 
converts were precisely that: newcomers to the 
Christian districts in the cities, adventitious dwell- 
ers, admitted so to speak on probation. This 
definition of barrdni is the real key to the problem 
under study; it shows why the word marrano was 
applied only to baptized Jews, not to the inhabi- 
tants of the Jewish districts (the juderias). 

It is possible at present to supplement the data 
furnished by Dozy and Engelmann without sub- 
stantially modifying their theory. In a decision 
of the city council of Albacete (dated November 
20, 1436), the forms varrano, barrano are con- 
trasted with vesino and thus clearly shown to 
signify ‘ outsider, stranger’; Garcia Soriano, who 
quotes the document, correctly classes the word as 
an Arabism.** The same substantive coalesced with 


8°See A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del 
hispano-drabe y de los arabismos en el ibero-romdnico 
y el siciliano (Madrid, 1932), p. 312. 

81 J. Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murcia- 
no (Madrid, 1932), p. 17. I have sought in vain for 
additional information in A. Zamora Vicente’s recent 
study Notas para el estudio del habla albacetefia, see 
Revista de filologia espatiola 27.233-55. In the document 
in question, the two spellings varrano and barrano are 
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the Arabic article in the form albarrano ‘ stranger, 
foreigner,’ produced by G. Tilander from the 
Fueros de Aragén and from Vidal Mayor, the 
unpublished book from the pen of a learned bishop 
of Huesca of the early thirteenth century.** Yet 
other examples are quoted in the juridical studies 
by E. Mayer.** Albarrano was defined as a syno- 
nym of extraneus by Miguel de Molino in his 
Repertorio; it has been used in Aragon as a desig- 
nation of the gypsy.** Another Latinization of the 
Arabic word was albarrdneo, used by B. Calvo 
in his late digest of Aragonese municipal laws 
(fueros) ; *° the corresponding vernacular forma- 
tion barraio has been identified in the Fuero de 
Alcala de Henares.*® One may think of the influ- 
ence of such words as fordneus> OSp. forano, 
Mod. Sp. huraio or extrdneus > Sp. estraio; wide- 
spread vacillation between -ano and -afio through- 
out the Old Spanish period would also account for 
the coinage of these variant forms.** 

A more current formation was albarran; the 
termination does not cause surprise, cf. OSp. fulan 
beside fulano ‘somebody,’ of Arabic extraction.** 
Albarran was tantamount to ‘unmarried man’ 


used alternately; barranos are defined as people without 
a home within the precincts of the city: A los barranos 
que non tovieren posada. There is no mention of barrano 
(or of its variant barravo) in the Diccionario Histérico, 
2.124. 

8° G. Tilander, Los fueros de Aragén segtin el manu- 
scrito 458 de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid (Lund, 
1937), pp. 240-1. Albarranus occurs also in the Fueros 
de Zaragoza of the late 12th century; see the edition by 
J. M. Ramos: y Loscertales in Homenaje a Menéndez 
Pidal, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1925), 3.239. 

*SE. Mayer, Historia de las instituciones sociales y 
politicas de Espata y Portugal durante los siglos V a 
XIV (Madrid, 1925) 1.322-3; quoted by Tilander. 

** These two bits of information are furnished by J. 
Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, 2d ed. (Sara- 
gossa, 1908), p. 155. 

The passage from the Suma de fueros de Aragén, 
ed. 1589, fol. 152, is quoted by the Diccionario His- 
térico 1.387b. 

8° See the edition by G. Sanchez, § 161, included in 
Fueros castellanos de Soria y Alcalé de Henares (Ma- 
drid, 1919). I owe this reference to Tilander’s glossary. 

** Typical cases are abrigano ~ abrigano, pastrana ~ 
pastrana, ermitano ~ ermitano. This phenomenon will 
be discussed in detail in a forthcoming paper. See also 
E. K. Neuvonen, Los arabismos del espanol en el siglo 
XIII (Helsinki, 1941), pp. 219-20, where additional 
material is offered on torre albarrana and fuente 
albarrana. 

** Fulén occurs repeatedly in the Cancionero de Baena 
of the early fifteenth century. 
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(Nebrija, Covarrubias), particularly in reference 
to a farmhand;*® or to ‘man without a steady 
domicile’ (a meaning reminiscent of Arag. alba- 
rrano ‘ gypsy’); *° or to ‘supervisor of shepherds.’ * 
The assumption of Dozy and Engelmann that this 
unusually wide range of meanings is due to a 
merger with another stem is shared by the Spanish 
Academy.” In the writings of P. de Alcala (1505), 
G. A. de Herrera (1513), J. Gomez de Huerta 
(1624), and J. Pérez de Montalvan (1602-1638), 
albarrana or cebolla albarrana was the designation 
of a species of onion growing in the wilderness 
rather than in the orchard; ** a close congener has 
been known under the name of albarranilla.“* Then 
again, torre albarrana refers, in the Moorish archi- 
tecture of medieval citadels, to one of the towers 
scattered at even intervals around the walls so as 
to protect them and help observe the movements 
of the enemy.*®® Andal. albarrana ‘ sterile cow’ is 
clearly unrelated; it may be due to confusion with 
the verr- stem and need not be classed as of Arabic 
ancestry, in spite of the particle al-.%° 


Derivatives from albarrdn include albarrania 
‘status of an unmarried farmhand’*® and alba- 
rraniego, used either as a synonym of albarraneo 
‘stranger, outsider ’ °° or else, in some regions, in 
the expression perro albarraniego ‘shepherd’s 
dog.’ °° In Portuguese, we find the interesting 
formation albarrdo (also alvarrdéo) ‘ male partridge 


8° The Diccionario Histérico provides a quotation from 
the Sinod. de Malaga, ed. 1671. 

°° Here is Covarrubias’ definition: ‘el que no tiene 
domicilio, casa, ni hogar, el que anda sus aventuras.’ 

*1Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino, 
p- 206, documents this use from the Fuero de Salamanca. 

®2 See especially the Diccionario Historico 1.378b. 

°3 For quotations, see the Diccionario Histérico 1.378b 
and Steiger, p. 312. A succinct description of the plant 
is offered by the latest Academy Dictionary (1936), 
p. 277a. 

* This species, distinctly smaller than the albarrana, 
is characterized by narrow, long, and glossy leaves and 
an umbel of bluish blossoms. 

*>'This meaning is attested in P. de Alealfé (1505). 

** Aleal& Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz, p. 14, de- 
fines albarrana as ‘cow that has not given birth to a 
ealf for one year.’ This word is cognate to Ptg. barrdéo 
‘woman in the forties’ and Gal. marroa ‘ sterile cow.’ 
The gratuitous adjunction of al- in Spain’s most 
thoroughly Arabicized province is not unheard of. 

** Listed by Nebrija, Diccionario latino-espafol, s. v. 
caclibatus. 

°’ The Dicc. Hist. cites the Estatutos de la Iglesia de 
Sevilla. 

*° See the latest Academy Dictionary (1936), p. 49c. 
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that has lost his female and roams all by himself 
through the wilderness,’ going back to the Arabic 
stem which signifies ‘to be free, loose’; *°° notice 
that Sp. soltero is more likely to go back to Lat. 
solvere than to sélitdrius.°* Then, we find in the 
West albarrd, -ana (also alvarrd) as the designa- 
tion of the tower; in addition to cebola albarra, 
there exist the botanical species alvarré maritima 
and alvarré reinol;*? finally, barréo has been 
found by Steiger in the acceptation of Sp. ‘ se- 
rrano,’ i.e. Lat. ‘ silvestris.’*°* These formations 
round out the picture of the word-family from 
which marrano, barrano ‘ outsider, adventitious 
citizen, convert’ is most likely to stem. 


6. To sum up: marrano ‘hog, pork’ and ma- 
rrano ‘ faithless convert’ are genetically unrelated 
words which were associated at a late date in a 
unique historical situation. Marrano ‘ hog, pork’ 
is traceable to Lat. verrés, -is ‘wild boar’ and 
exhibits such well-known phonological traits as the 
permutation of the initial labial (v- > b- > m-) and 
the change of pretonic -e- to -a- before -rr-. It fits 
perfectly into the configuration of the Hispanic 
word-family berraco, barraco, marraco, 
marraquillo, marrajo, marrada, varrasco, berrano, 
varrdo, barrdo, merrdao, berr(e)ar, esberrecar, be- 
berrin, berrén, verriondo, 


verrac, 


rrinche, berrenchin, 


marroa. 


100 L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio, pp. 363, 
451. 

This view has been repeatedly expressed by L. 
Spitzer and finds support in the use of suelto by J. 
Ruiz (ca. 1330). 

12 Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contempordéneo 1.74-5; 
L. Freire, p. 451. 

103 A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispano- 
drabe, p. 312. 


MALKIEL: Hispano-Arabic “ marrano” and Its Hispano-Latin Homophone 


Marrano ‘ faithless convert ’ fits equally well into 
the word-family of Late Arabic (especially Anda- 
lusian) barrdn, barrdni ‘ rural, extraneous, foreign, 
adventitious,’ strongly represented in the Romance 
dialects of the Iberian Peninsula, especially those 
of Aragon, Murcia, and Andalusia. It should be 
classed as a variation upon barrano, used in Alba- 
cete as late as 1436 for ‘ outsider, stranger’ and 
also known in Huesca, Saragossa, Alcala de Hen- 
ares, and other cities; congeners include barraiio 
(after foraio, estratio) and albarrano. Signifi- 
cantly enough, Arab. barrdni has been likened by 
P. de Alcala to Sp. avenedizo ‘ adventitious, newly 
absorbed.’ The permutation of the initial labial, 
toward the end of the thirteenth century, may in 
this case have been expedited by the earlier rivalry 
between barr- and marr- <¢ Lat. verr- in numerous 
Hispanic dialects. If this theory is correct, then 
marrano originally was no more of an opprobrious 
epithet than its doublet barrano; both forms merely 
marked the gulf that separated the old stock of the 
Catholic citizenry (cristianos lindos, rancios) from 
the newcomers. As the relations between the two 
groups deteriorated in the fourteenth century, the 
unavoidable association with marrano ‘ hog, pork’ 
suggested itself, the more easily as the consumption 
of pork played a major rdéle in the conversion 
of Muslims and Jews. The word then became 
derogatory. 

This theory, among other advantages, explains 
three things never before accounted for: first, why 
the converts, but not the Jews and Muslims, were 
called marranos; second, why the word marrano 
alone (and not puerco, cerdo, cochino, lechon, or 
any other synonym) was selected as an opprobri- 
ous term; third, why the ‘hog,’ in preference to 
the ‘dog’ or any other despicable animal, was used 
as a point of comparison. 





TONAL SYSTEMS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Pavut K. BENEDICT 


SouTHEAsT ASIA is noteworthy from a linguistic 
point of view for the continuous zone of mono- 
syllabic tonal languages that covers much of this 
area. A number of languages and language stocks, 
some of which must be regarded as ‘ genetically ’ 
related, share in these twin features of tonality 
and monosyllabicity (morphemes predominantly 


monosyllabic): Tibeto-Burman, Karen, Chinese, 
Thai, Kadai, Annamese, Miao-Yao, Minchia.' The 


1 Tonal systems appear to be present in all languages 
of these groups on which the writer has information of 
any sort (including material from secondary sources), 
with the likely exception of certain archaic West Tibetan 
dialects (Balti, Purik) and perhaps several other TB 
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tonal systems encountered throughout this area 
present a somewhat uniform aspect, especially 
when contrasted with those found elsewhere.* The 
writer has selected several of these languages on 
which he has first-hand information to serve as 
illustrative material, viz. Shanghai (dialect of a 
village some 50 miles southwest of Shanghai), 
Cantonese (city dialect), Annamese (Tonkin dia- 
lect), Siamese, and Burmese.® 

The following generalizations should be noted 
before examining the illustrative material: 


1. The possibilities of tonal contrast may be 
moderately or sharply reduced in syllables ending 
with unvoiced stop consonant (-?, -k, -t, -p), ie. 
only certain tonemes may occur in this position. 
Furthermore, tonal ‘shape’ may vary markedly 
in this position, i.e. there may be considerable 
allotonic * variation. 

2. There may be marked allotonic variation 
depending on the initials of the syllables involved ; 
in this connection note especially the ‘high’ and 
‘low’ series of Shanghai. 


3. There may be marked reduction in possi- 


languages of the Himalayan area. A few historical 
statements can be made: (a) the tonal systems of the 
various Burmese-Lolo languages have a common origin; 
(b) there is a rather high correlation, suggesting a 
common origin, between the Burmese-Lolo and Karen 
systems; (c) no correlation can be established between 
either of these systems and that of Chinese; (d) the 
Chinese roots in Thai show a high degree of tonal 
correlation with their counterparts in Chinese; similarly, 
the Thai roots in Annamese show some tonal corre- 
lation with their counterparts in Thai (cf. note 21). 

*The closest parallel as regards monosyllabicity is 
furnished by the West African tone languages. A com- 
parative study might throw some light on the parts 
played by two fundamental groups of factors (historical 
diffusion, inherent structure) in the formation of tonal 
systems. 

* Material on all five languages was collected from 
native speakers in connection with work carried out for 
the Army Service Forces, Information and Education 
Branch, Language Section. The preliminary research 
on Cantonese and Burmese was completed at Yale Uni- 
versity under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

* An ‘allotone’ is a member of a toneme, just as an 
allophone is a member of a phoneme. The descriptive 
unit itself is the ‘tone,’ corresponding to the phone, 
although this term can be used in a broader sense 
(“tone language”) where no ambiguity exists. This 
nomenclature has obvious advantages from a systematic 
point of view, and might well be extended to morphology, 
with the ‘morph’ as the descriptive unit, and the 
‘allomorph’ as the member of a morpheme. 


bilities of tonal contrast in unstressed (zero stress) 
syllables (Siamese, Burmese, probably Shanghai). 

4. Accompanying tonal accents (distinctions in 
height and/or direction of pitch) there may also 
be a glottal accent (‘creaky’ or ‘ intermittent’ 
voice, Presstimme) ; see the Annamese and Bur- 
mese sketches. 


The following notation is employed: 


1, 2, 3, 4: superscripts for tonal accents that 
pattern as simple registers, with 1 for the highest 
register and 4 for the lowest. 

I, II, I11, IV: superscripts for tonal accents that 
pattern as contours (rising, falling, circumflex) 
rather than as registers. 

Thus, the notation x' and x? would be employed 
for a two-tone system patterning as high and low, 
while x! and x! would be employed for a two-tone 
system patterning as rising and falling. 

The glottal accent is written “; zero stress is 
written ~. 


SHANGHAI 


Two tonal accents: high (x*), low (x?). These 
accents are actualized on a high register in syl- 
lables with initial surd or semivowel (w, y), and 
on a low register in syllables with initial sonant. 
The high-register forms are level or nearly so; the 
low-register forms are distinctly rising. The fol- 
lowing series is characteristic: 


High-register series: 
so’ “crunchy (high, level) 
so? “lock” (mid; often slight rise before 
pause ) 
Low-register series: 
zo “sit” (low-mid, rising) 
zo? “tea” (low, rising) 


Tonal contrast (independent of contrast in voic- 
ing of initial) exists only in syllables with voiced 
final (vowel, semivowel, or 4). Syllables ending 
in the unvoiced stop -? (the only stop occurring 
in this position) are pronounced on a relatively 
high pitch with initial surd or semi-vowel, and 
on a relatively low pitch with initial sonant, i.e. 
there is tonal neutralization under these condi- 
tions: pa? “eight” (high), ba? “white” (low). 

Stress plays an important part in Shanghai, but 
the writer has not made a full analysis of this 
factor. It is clear, however, that there is allo- 
tonic variation under changing stress conditions, 
and probably reduction of tonal possibilities. 
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CANTONESE 

Eight tonal accents: high (x*), mid-high (x’), 
mid-low (x*), low (x*); falling (x!), high-rising 
(x), mid-rising (x™), low-rising (x!¥). All 
eight tones are found with the syllable yi: 


a*-yi' “aunt” (high, level) 

yi? “idea, meaning ” (mid-high, level) 

yi “two” (mid-low, level) 

yi* “doubt ” (low; often slight fall before pause) 

yu “clothes ” (falling from high register) 

yi “ chair” (rising from mid-high register) 

a?-yilll “ No, 2” (in address) (rising from mid- 
low register )° 

yi’ “ear” (rising from low register) 


All eight accents occur with syllables ending in 
voiced elements (vowel, semivowel, or nasal). Syl- 
lables ending in unvoiced elements (-p, -t, -k), 
however, are never found associated with the low 
(x*), falling (x!), or low-rising (x!¥) accents. 
Syllables of this type generally have one of three 
level tones (high, mid, mid-low), rarely high- 
rising or mid-rising tone. Some correlation exists 
with syllabic length, in that high tone in these 
syllables is usually associated with short vowel, 
while mid-high tone is associated with long (gemi- 
nate) vowel, e.g. sat? “lose” but saat? “kill,” 
pak* “north” but paak? “ white.” Minimal con- 
trasts involving accents x’, x’, and x® in syllables 
with final stop are exceedingly rare but have 
been noted: kip* “ vulva,” kip? “ astringent,” kip® 
“ pinch.” 

Some correlation between tone and initial exists 
in Cantonese, since syllables with initial sonant 
(n,n, m, or 1) generally have tones x*, x*, x!, xIV, 
Syllables with surd (k, t, p, ec, f, s, h) or semi- 
vowel (w, y) initial, on the other hand, exhibit no 
marked correlation with tone.* This situation is 
to be contrasted with that described for Shanghai. 

In general, any one of the eight tones is found 


* This tone (mid-rising) appears to have gone hitherto 
unrecognized; thus, no mention of it is made in the 
standard sketch by D. Jones and K. T. Woo (Cantonese 
Phonetic Reader, London, 1912). It is a prominent 
feature of the speech of the writer’s principal inform- 
ants, however, and is employed by several other native 
speakers (from the city of Canton) with whom the 
writer checked on this point. 

* Cantonese speakers who employ initial n- (for vocalic 
initial) have a relatively large number of exceptional 
forms, e. g. naapll “duck” for aapII, Exceptional forms 
with initial m-, n-, and 1-, however, are employed by 
all speakers, e. g. maaw! “ cat.” 
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in all possible tonal environments, i. e. preceded or 
followed by any other tone. There is one note- 
worthy exception to this generalization, however, 
viz. the falling tone (x!) is not found immediately 
before the high tone (x*) or another falling tone 
within the same phrase (between pauses). Both 
tones (x', x!) are found before other tones and 
before pause, hence we are dealing here with 
separate tonemes, not with mere allotonic variants, 

Atonal syllables with zero stress, of the kind 
typical of northern Chinese dialects, have not been 
encountered in Cantonese. A number of particles, 
some of which might be expected to show reduced 
stress, have mid-high tone (x*), which seems to 
serve a ‘suspensive’ function in the language: 
nol’-ke? uk? “my house” (subordinating particle 
-ke?), min* m* min*-paak® a? “Do you under- 
stand” (sentence-final interrogative particle a’), 


SIAMESE 


Five tonal accents: high (x'), mid (x*), low 
(x*) ; falling (x!), rising (x!).7 All five accents 
occur with stressed syllables ending in voiced 
elements (vowel, semivowel, nasal) : 


naa* “ 


aunt ” (high, often rising-falling ; heavily 

glottalized before open juncture) 

naa? “ field ” (mid; slightly falling before pause) 

naa® “ custard apple ” (low level) 

naat “ face ” (falling from high register ; slightly 
glottalized before pause) 

naall “ thick ” (rising from low register) 


In general any syllable of the type described 
above can occur with any one of the five tones, 
but there are certain systematic inequalities in 
distribution, e. g. syllables with initial unaspirated 
stops (p, t, ec, k; b, d) seldom occur with tones 
x? or xl, Syllables ending in unvoiced elements 
(stops) occur only with tones x’, x°, and x!; fur- 
thermore, syllables consisting of vowel cluster (or 
long vowel) + stop occur only with tones x! and x’, 
syllables consisting of single (short) vowel + stop 
only with tones x? and x*. The following examples 
are representative : 


7 Tones are represented in Siamese by a complicated 
combination of consonant symbols and superscribed tone- 
marks. Originally this scheme was an ingenious adapta- 
tion of the Pali-Khmer alphabet and numerals to repre- 
sent the tones of 13th century Siamese, which showed a 
high degree of correlation with initials, as demonstrable 
from comparative Thai studies. The bewildering com- 
plexity found in modern Siamese has been brought about 
by phonetic change, notably unvoicing of certain initials. 
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liiat! “ blood ” (falling from high register) 
nok? “bird ” (high level) 

maak® “ betel” (low level) 

hok® “ six” (low level) 


Final glottal stop patterns tonally like the other 
stops, but occurs only after single vowels, hence 
tones x? and x® alone are found associated with 
this element: pho?! “stomach,” tho?? “hare.” § 

In Siamese, as in Annamese, long vowels pattern 
as geminate clusters. Syllables of ‘ reduced’ type 
with centralized vowel (a>9) and weak (zero) 
stress are found only before stressed syllables in 
close juncture. This vowel can be regarded as the 
short (single) vowel a, and the zero stress as a 
conditioned (non-phonemic) feature. Syllables of 
this type show contrast only between high (x*) and 
low (x*) tones, e.g. thatlee? “sea,” ka®duuk® 
“bone.” 

The high tone (x*) is heavily glottalized, the 
falling tone (x!) slightly glottalized, before pause, 
as noted above. This glottalization, in contrast 
with that described for Annamese, disappears in 
syllable-juncture, leaving simply high and high- 
falling tones, respectively; thus, niiat “meat” 
(glottalized), but niia*-ryua? “ beef ” (non-glottal- 
ized). Hence, glottalization in Siamese can be 
described as a non-distinctive feature of high- 
register tonemes (high, high-falling) occurring 
before open juncture or pause. 


ANNAMESE 

Four tonal accents: high (x*), mid (x*), low 
(x*), rising (x!). All four accents occur with 
syllables ending in voiced elements (vowel, semi- 
vowel, nasal) : 


maa’ “ cheek ” (high; rising before pause) 

maa* “ghost” (mid; often slightly falling be- 
fore pause) 

maa’ “but” (low level) 

maa! “tomb ” (rising from low register) 


Syllables ending in unvoiced elements (stops) 
occur only with tones x* and x?: 


*Mr. William Gedney has suggested to the writer that 
the glottal stop in this position can be regarded as a 
non-distinctive feature of syllables ending in a single 
(short) vowel, inasmuch as no contrast is possible here 
(all other vocalic finals in Siamese are geminate or 
long). This suggestion is schematically attractive, but 
the fact that these syllables (short vowel +?) pattern 
tonally like short vowel + stop consonant speaks against 
an interpretation of this kind. 


mat' “eye” (high level) 

mat® “ face ” (low level) 

Glottal accent (“), a vigorous ‘ creaky’ or ‘ in- 
termittent ’ voice production.*® It occurs only with 
syllables having tone x" or x°: 


mada’ “horse” (high, glottalized) 
mad® “ rice-shoot ” (low, glottalized) 


No marked correlation exists between initial and 
tone, although the distribution is not entirely of 
random nature.?? . 

No stress distinctions have been noted in 
Annamese. 


BURMESE 


Two tonal accents: high (x'), low (x?). This 
tonal distinction is found only in stressed non- 
glottalized sylables ending in voiced elements 
(vowel, n) : 


ca’ “ tiger ” (high; falling before pause) 
ca? “ lotus ” (low; often rising before pause) 


Syllables ending in unvoiced elements (stops; 
only ? before pause or open juncture) do not 
show tonal contrast: ca? “rupee” (rather high), 
daut-te* “(he) drinks ” (free form @au?). 

Glottal accent (~), a weak ‘creaky’ or ‘ inter- 
mittent ’ voice production.“ Syllables affected by 


*The romanized or quéc-ngu’ Annamese script treats 
the high glottalized and low glottalized combinations as 
units, thus recognizing six tonal entities (five are 
marked, the mid tone being left unmarked). Syllables 
with final stop consonant and low tone (e.g. mat*® 
“ face”) are marked as low-glottalized, whereas similar 
syllables with high tone (e.g. mat* “eye”) are marked 
simply as high, as in the present analysis. It is to be 
remarked that the missionaries who devised this nota- 
tion, while not altogether consistent, felt no necessity 
for setting up special tonal categories for syllables 
ending in stop consonants (cf. the discussion below). 
The French scholars recognized six tones, and have 
recently been joined in this view by M. B. Emeneau (see 
his sketch of Annamese phonemics appended to R. F. 
Spencer, The Annamese Kinship System, Southwest 
Journal of Anthropology 1: 284-310, 1945). 

1° Thus, of 81 words with initial vowel and final stop 
consonant, 62 were found to have high tone (x*) and 
only 19 to have low tone (x*), whereas a count of 
words with initial b- and final stop yielded 56 high, 52 
low. Statistically significant differences of this type 
rest in large part on correlation between initial and 
tone in Chinese loan-words, which make up a consider- 
able element of the lexical stock of Annamese. 

11 Burmese script employs three distinct devices in 
representing glottal accent, viz. special vowel symbols 
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this accent do not show tonal contrast: cé “ fall ” 
(rather high). 

Atonal non-final ‘ reduced’ syllables, with weak 
stress and centralized vowel, play a conspicuous 
role in Burmese. A zero stress element (~) must 
be recognized here (contrast Siamese) : mdsa*-bu* 
“not eat” (sat “eat”), dchi? “love, n. (chi? 
“love,” v.). No significant stress distinctions 
apart from zero stress exist in Burmese, though 
there is some reduction in stress from one open 
juncture to the next. This partial reduction has 
an effect on the high tone, which is lowered in the 
weak-stress position, e.g. in mdsa‘-bu' (cited 
above) the pitch of sa? is somewhat higher than 
that of the more weakly stressed bu’. 

Nasalization might appear to constitute a fourth 
non-linear element in Burmese, but this interpre- 
tation does not stand up on closer scrutiny. In 
syllable-final position Burmese has a set of mono- 
phthongal oral vowels [u, 0, 9, a, e, e, i]. Before 
glottal stop the high vowels are lowered [v?, 1?], 
a slight (non-distinctive) offglide is developed after 
the mid-high vowels [ou?, ei?], and the back mid- 
low vowel [9] is lacking. Precisely the same pat- 
tern is presented by the nasalized vowels [v, i, 
du, éi], but both mid-low vowels [9, e] are lack- 
ing.’* Similarly, vowel clusters appear only before 
glottal stop [au?, ai?] and with nasalization [au, 
ii]. Nasal consonants appear in syllable-final 
position only when directly followed (syllable- 
juncture) by a homorganic stop or nasal, e. g. 
khim-bya* “you,” ydyn-gou “Rangoon.” It is 
apparent, then, that nasalization in Burmese is to 
be regarded not as an accent but rather as a linear 
nasal phoneme (n), paralleling the stop pho- 
neme ®; these phonemes represent the neutraliza- 
tion in syllable-final position of the nasal and stop 
series of phonemes, respectively.** 


(a, i); lack of any vowel symbol (4); special accent 
mark (6, é, 5,%). The high tone is usually represented 
by a special accent mark, but occasionally by special 
vowel symbols (9', ¢*); the low tone is left unmarked. 
The use of a special mark for the glottal accent appears 
to have antedated the introduction of the high-tone mark 
by three or four centuries. 

** Northern Burmese has é rather than i, showing a 
more uniform phonetic development from early forms 
(-€ ¢ *-an, -e? ¢ *-ak). 

** Historically the development has been as follows: 
final -k, -c, -t, -p>-?; final -n, -f, -m, -m)>-n. These 


‘neutralization’ phonemes, although in complementary 
distribution with the stop and nasal phonemes, cannot 
be identified with any of them. 


Contrast the situation 
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The important accentual features of the several 
languages studied are presented below: 


Tonal accents: 


Shang- Canto Sia- Anna-  Bur- 

hai nese mese mese_ mese 
Registers 2 + 3 3 2 
Total number 2 8 5 4 2 


(1) 5 3 2 (1) 
complete some some slight none 


Number before stops 
Correlation with 
initial 
Glottal accents: 
Zero stress: 


none 
none 


none x x 
(x) mone x 


none 
x(?) 


The maximum number of tonal contrasts, in all 
five languages, is found in stressed non-glottalized 
syllables with voiced final (vowel, semivowel, 
nasal ; voiced stop finals do not occur in this area). 
The total number of tonemes, varying from two in 
Shanghai and Burmese to eight in Cantonese, can 
be determined from a consideration of syllables 
of the above type. The possibilities of tonal contrast 
are reduced under the following circumstances: 


a. syllables with unvoiced stop final (-k, -c, +t, 
-p, -?).1* In Shanghai and Burmese, with simple 
two-tone systems, this reduction necessarily results 
in neutralization. 


b. syllables with glottal accent (glottalization). 
In Burmese, again, reduction results in neutrali- 
zation, whereas in Annamese, which has a four- 
tone system, the reduction still permits of a high 
vs. low contrast in glottalized syllables. 


ec. reduced syllables with zero stress. Here again 
Burmese shows neutralization, while the reduction 
in the five-tone Siamese system still permits of a 
high vs. low contrast. 


Note that Annamese has glottal accent with 
tonal contrast, and Siamese has zero stress (non- 
phonemic) with tonal contrast, while Burmese has 
both features but without tonal contrast. Similarly 
Burmese, like Shanghai, has no tonal contrast 


in Shanghai (above), in which the syllable-final -? is 
paralleled by the single final nasal -n. 

14 An alternate view would be that reduction of this 
type occurs in syllables with stop final, as opposed to 
syllables with continuant final. It should be observed, 
however, that the presence of an unvoiced element at 
the end of a syllable means that the ‘domain’ of tone 
is restricted to the initial part of the syllable, inasmuch 
as voicing is essential for the operation of pitch vari- 
ation. It seems likely, therefore, that the surd character- 
istic of the final is more important as a factor in tonal 
reduction than is the stop characteristic, although the 
latter may have a ‘ potentiating’ action. 
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before final stop consonant (-?), whereas the richer 
tonal systems of Cantonese, Annamese, and Siamese 
all permit of contrast in syllables of this type. It 
is apparent that neutralization here is simply a 
distinctive phase (reduction to unity) of a pattern 
widely encountered in Southeast Asia, and as 
such is characteristic of (though not limited to) 
two-tone systems.*° 

The several analyses presented above are not, 
of course, the only ones that might be made, but 
it is hoped that the general configuration of each 
tonal system has been made clear. The following 
points are offered by way of suggestion : 


1. Tonal accents should be strictly distinguished 
from other suprasegmental features not directly 
related to pitch (glottalization, stress), as well as 
from segmental elements, including glottal stop.’® 
The traditional Chinese view that syllables ending 
in stop consonant have a special “tone” (ju 
shéng) continues to exert an influence in modern 
Chinese linguistics and is paralleled in many non- 
Chinese languages in tone notations devised by 
missionaries as well as in a number of linguistic 
interpretations, especially where phonetic attrition 
has resulted in replacement by glottal stop (this 
process is exceedingly widespread in Southeast 
Asia).*7 This failure to delimit tone has been 

** A number of Chinese dialects appear to have three- 
tone or four-tone systems with neutralization before 
glottal stop, and similar systems undoubtedly occur in 
Tibeto-Burman (Burmese-Lolo). The converse of this, 
Le. a two-tone system in which the contrast is main- 
tained before final stops (incl. glottal stop), is probably 
to be found in Central Tibetan and perhaps certain tran- 
sitional West-Central Tibetan dialects; ef. Yii Tao- 
ch‘uan and Chao Yiian-jén, Love Songs of the Sixth 
Dalailama Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho, Acad. Sinica, 
Inst. of Hist. and Philol., Monograph Series A, No. 5, 
1930) (in Chinese) ; Georges de Roerich, Modern Tibetan 
Phonetics, with special reference to the Dialect of Cen- 
tral Tibet, JASB, n.s. 27 (1931). 285-312; The Tibetan 
dialect of Lahul, Journal of the Urasvati Himalayan 
Research Institute 3 (1933). Many writers on Central 
Tibetan have described a half dozen or more tones, but 
Yii and Chao, our most reliable source, reduce them to 
a pair (described as high falling, low rising-falling), 
which appear to pattern as simply high and low. 

“Glottal stop may at times pattern like a supra- 
segmental accent (although not in the languages under 
consideration), but in any event is to be distinguished 
from tone; possible examples of glottal stop as accent 
are furnished by Danish and Mixteco (Mexico), see G. 
L. Trager, The Theory of Accentual Systems, in Lan- 
guage, Culture, and Personality (Menasha, Wisconsin, 
1941), p. 142. 

“Thus, Li Fang-kuei (The Tai dialect of Lungchow, 





responsible for much of the ‘ fuzzy’ writing that 
has appeared on the tonal systems of this area. 


2. In setting up toneme categories, only those 
invariable features found under all conditions, in- 
cluding sandhi, are to be considered, i.e. the 
ordinary procedure of phonemic analysis should 
be followed. A correct analysis cannot be made 
simply by recording the tonal characteristics of 
syllables or words uttered in isolation, although 
this method has all too often been adopted. Syl- 
lables uttered in this manner show prepausal 
features which, though striking, disappear under 
other conditions, hence are non-distinctive from a 
tonemic point of view. Before pause a high tone 
may fall (Burmese) or rise still higher (Anna- 
mese) or show a rising-falling contour (Siamese), 
a low tone may rise (Burmese) or fall still lewer 
(Cantonese), while a mid tone may show a slight 
rise (Shanghai) or slight fall (Siamese, Anna- 
mese). Glottalization may appear before open 
juncture but be lost before syllable-juncture (Siam- 
ese). This allotonic coloring, of whatever nature, 
must be expertly removed if a true picture of the 
tonal structure is to be obtained.*® 

Checked syllables (final stop) often show tonal 
features that differ somewhat from any found in 
unchecked syllables, but identification can be made 
in terms of phonetic similarity and pattern con- 
gruency. In Cantonese, for example, checked syl- 
lables show only one low tone in contrast to the 
two (mid-low, low) shown in unchecked syllables, 
but identification with the mid-low is possible on 
the basis of phonetic similarity (the pitch is very 


Acad. Sinica, Inst. of Hist. and Philol., Monographs, 
Series A, No. 16, 1940 [in Chinese]) regards the high 
and low tones in syllables with final stops as separate 
tones in this northern Thai speech; Trager (cit. supra, 
p. 136) interprets the glottal stop of the Dang-si 
(Chekiang) dialect of Chinese as a “checked tone”; 
Emeneau (note 9) describes the glottal accent of An- 
namese as a “tone”; L. E. Armstrong and P. M. Tin 
(A Burmese Phonetic Reader, London, 1925) classify 
the glottal stop and glottal accent of Burmese together 
as members of a single toneme (!), while W. Cornyn 
(Outline of Burmese Grammar, Language, Vol. 20, No. 
4, Suppl., 1944) interprets each of these features as a 
“tone” (yielding four tones in all for Burmese). 

18 Not uncommonly a prominent prepausal allotone is 
taken to represent the toneme as a whole, e.g. the “ 3rd 
tone” (shang shéng) of Pekinese is traditionally re- 
garded as low-rising (or even falling-rising), even 
though the rise may be lost in sandhi; ef. B. Karlgren, 
A Mandarin Phonetic Reader (Stockholm, 1918). This 
tone appears to form a low vs. high contrast with the 
Pekinese “ 1st tone” (shang ping shéng). 
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slightly higher than that of mid-low in unchecked 
syllables). In this connection note especially the 
Siamese system, in which the high level tone found 
in checked syllables (nok “ bird ”) is equated with 
the high, often rising-falling, glottalized (before 
open juncture) tone found in unchecked syllables 
(naa' “ aunt”), although the two superficially have 
little in common. Where checked syllables lack 
tonal contrast (Burmese, Shanghai), the writer 
prefers to speak of tonal ‘ neutralization,’ since the 
accentual features here are completely conditioned 
by segmental elements (Burmese: final stop ; Shang- 
hai: final stop, voicing of initials). Others will 
prefer to make an identification on the basis of 
phonetic similarity, e. g. the pitch of checked (ca? 
“rupee ”) as well as glottalized (ca “ fall”) syl- 
lables in Burmese is nearer that of high tone (ca? 
“tiger ”) than of low tone (ca? “ lotus”), hence 
one might say that the high tone occurs in all 
types of (stressed) syllables whereas the low tone 
is restricted to unchecked syllables. 


3. The distinction between register tones (level) 
and contour tones (non-level) is perhaps of a rela- 
tive rather than absolute order. This point in- 
volves complex psychological factors of perception 
that cannot be handled at the present level of 
inquiry, but the writer feels that not too much 
weight should be accorded this distinction. The 
Cantonese and Annamese systems, for example, 
differ primarily in that the former has a richer 
series of tonal contrasts (eight as opposed to four) 
and lacks the glottal accent, the difference in the 
number of registers (four vs. three) being of 
secondary importance. Another recorder might 
hear the low tone of Cantonese as consistently 
falling (rather than falling only before pause) and 
accordingly set up a contrast between high-falling 
and low-falling,’® reducing the number of registers 
from four to three; this would bring Cantonese 
into line with Annamese but would not obscure 
the essential differences between the two systems. 
Shanghai has (phonetically) two low rising tones, 
one of which (low-mid) is somewhat higher than 
the other (low). Analysis (see above) reveals 


*° A three-register analysis actually makes a “ pret- 
tier” pattern for Cantonese, especially since only three 
level tones are found in checked syllables (see above). 
The pattern would be as follows: 
High-rising 
Mid-rising 
Low-rising 


High-falling 
(lacking ) 
Low-falling 


High-level 
Mid-level 
Low-level 


(rising = low+ mid, falling = high + mid). 
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that the contour characteristic (rising) is con- 
ditioned by the voiced initials of syllables in which 
these tones occur, and that the significant differ- 
ence as regards total pattern is that of pitch, paral- 
leling a similar distinction found in a pair of 
higher tones in syllables with unvoiced initials and 
semivowels. The Shanghai tones are therefore 
best described as simply “ high ” (x*) and “low” 
(x?), each with high and low allotones conditioned 
by initials. 

4, In the foregoing discussion the syllable has 
been taken as the accentual (prosodic) unit for 
tone as well as for glottalization and stress. Many 
tone systems, however, have intrasyllabic divisions 
(moras) as units for tonal contrast, and contour 
tones are to be analyzed as combinations of two 
or more basic register (level) tones within the 
phonetic syllable, e. g. a syllable with rising tone 
is made up to a low-tone mora plus a high-tone 
mora.” The writer has adopted the following 
criterion: the mora type of analysis is indicated 
only for those systems in which contour tones are 
significantly associated with long syllables. Of the 
five languages under consideration, Shanghai, An- 
namese, and Burmese show no comparable associ- 
ation, while the Cantonese phenomenon noted above 
(mid-high tone correlated with long or geminate 
vowel, and high tone with short vowel, in checked 
syllables) involves a contrast between two register 
tones rather than between register and contour 
tones. Siamese, however, offers the possibility of 
mora analysis, since in checked syllables high tone 
is associated with short vowel (nok! “bird”), 
falling tone with long (geminate) vowel or vowel 
cluster (liiat! “blood”). The mora in Siamese 
would have to be defined in terms of voiced ele- 
ments (vowel, semivowel, nasal), making nok’ a 
one-mora syllable, liiat! a two-mora syllable (vowel 
+vowel). The number of tones would be reduced 


to three (high, mid, low), with two combinations 
This 


°° A classical example is furnished by Navaho (see 
Trager, op. cit., p. 136), which has high and low tones 
in syllables of all types, but rising (= low + high) and 
falling (=—high+ low) only in syllables with long 
(geminate) vowel or diphthong, i.e. in two-mora syl- 
lables. A similar analysis can be applied to some West 
African languages, e.g. Jabo (E. Sapir, Notes on the 
Gweabo language of Liberia, Language 7. 30-41, 1931) 
and Hausa (J. H. Greenberg, Some problems in Hausa 
phonology, Language 17. 316-23, 1941; Greenberg’s third 
or “compound ” tone is simply high + low in two-mora 
syllables). 
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analysis, while explaining the occurrence of falling 
tone in checked syllables with long vowel, fails to 
explain the absence of rising tone in syllables of 
this type, and in general offers little advantage 
over the ordinary syllabic type of analysis. 

The five tone systems outlined above present a 
fairly representative cross-section of those to be 
encountered in Southeast Asia, if we may judge 
from the inadequate descriptions at hand. Shang- 
hai, however, is distinctive in showing high and 
low tonal series correlated with voicing of initials, 
although some association of tone with initial is 
found in Cantonese, Siamese, and even Anna- 
mese.** The historical prototype for all four 
systems appears to have been a three-tone system 
(level, rising, falling) with high allotones after 
surd initial and low allotones after sonant initial, 
and with no tonal contrast in checked syllables. 
Shanghai and other dialects of the Wu group, 
which have preserved sonant stops and continuants, 
maintain this scheme in some measure, e.g. the 
Dang-si dialect described by Trager (cit. supra, p. 
136) has a tonal system much like this recon- 
structed ancestral form. Elsewhere, however, a 
widespread surdization of initials has resulted in 
partial or complete distortion of the pattern, yield- 
ing phonemically more complex systems such as 
those of Cantonese, Siamese, and Annamese.?? In 


The writer (Thai, Kadai, and Indonesian: A New 
Alignment in Southeastern Asia, Amer. Anthrop. 44. 576- 
601, 1942) has suggested that these tone systems have 
a common origin, with a likely center of diffusion in 
southern China. The weight of evidence, which has not 
yet been presented in full, strongly indicates that at an 
early period Chinese exerted a powerful shaping influ- 
ence on Thai (and through Thai, on Annamese) as 
regards both tonality and monosyllabicity. 

**This process has not yet been studied in detail; for 
some of the pertinent data, see B. Karlgren, Etudes sur 
la phonologie chinoise, Archives d’Etudes Orientales 15, 
1-4 (Upsala, 1915-16); W. Simon, Die Spaltung der 
chinesischen Tieftonreihe, Asia Major 4. 612-8, 1927. 


Tibetan and probably other Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, moreover, unvoicing of initials has led 
directly to the formation of tonal systems, with 
high tones derived from surd initials and low tones 
from sonant initials. In all these developments 
simplification at the segmental level (disappear- 
ance of voicing contrast) has led to diversification 
at the suprasegmental level (establishment or mul- 
tiplication of tonal contrasts). 


The glottal accent, as found in Annamese and 
Burmese, seems to be of limited occurrence in 
Southeast Asia, although our sources are far from 
satisfactory on this point. Glottalization as a non- 
distinctive feature is characteristic not only of 
Siamese but of Thai as a whole. The Nung dialect 
of Lungchow described by Li Fang-kuei (see note 
17), however, has a low-falling glottalized tone 
contrasting with low-falling non-glottalized, hence 
a glottal accent must be recognized for this 
language. 

The four-register scheme of Cantonese is dis- 
tinctive, since two-register and three-register sys- 
tems predominate in this area, but at least one 
parallel exists in Tibeto-Burman (Sema Naga).** 
A number of languages have four, five, or six 
tonemes with a simple high vs. low contrast in 
checked syllables; this list includes Lisu and Lahu 
(Burmese-Lolo), Sgaw and Pwo Karen, and sev- 
eral Thai speeches (Black and White Tai, Tho, 
Nung, Dioi). Siamese, with three tones in checked 
syllables, stands in an intermediate position be- 
tween the above Thai languages and Lao and Shan, 
which have four tones in this position as well as 
correlation with syllabic length (more complex 
than that found in Siamese). 


23N. L. Bor and J. H. Hutton (The Use of Tones in 
Sema Naga, JRAS 1927.103-9) describe four registers 
for Sema: “high,” “mid,” “low,” and “very low” 
(these terms might aptly be applied to the Cantonese 
system as well). 





“The Great Man’: 


Professor Leslie A. White is an exponent of a 
science which he calls culturology, defined as ‘ the 
science of culture, of civilization with its institu- 
tions, technologies and philosophies’ (p. 93, n. 2). 
Apparently he presents his study Ikhnaton: the 
Great Man vs. the Culture Process as an example 
of culturological method. 

I am personally sympathetic toward the view 
that history in general, and Egyptian history in 
particular, may ultimately perform for social scien- 
tists some part of the service which laboratory 
notebooks perform for physicists, but I think there 
are limitations here which Professor White does 
not make clear. I cannot endorse Professor White’s 
statement (92) that ‘ history and ethnography pro- 
vide the social scientist with the equivalent of the 
laboratories of the physicist.’ A social phenomenon, 
I think, should be studied in its social context. So 
simple a phenomenon as social disapproval of the 
use of alcoholic beverages may mean one thing 
among professors in el-Azhar and something else 
among members of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. Unless we know the total social context, we 
cannot know how important the unknown elements 
may be. The ‘ infinitely varied circumstances and 
conditions under which man has lived on this 
planet during the last million years’ (92) are 
not fully relevant, since for the most part they are 
unknown and unknowable to us. Direct observation 
of the living by specially trained and experienced 
observers seems to me to be the only method for 
obtaining reasonably complete and reasonably re- 
liable information regarding the total behavior of 
any social group. Written records made by un- 
trained persons in the past seem to me only a very 
imperfect substitute, at best, and no man now 
living has ever seen a scrap of writing six thousand 
years old. Surely it cannot be necessary, in this 
journal, to discuss the inadequacy of our sources 
for the 994,000 years preceding 4000 B.c. Nor 
can I share Professor White’s confidence that ‘ it 
would be difficult to imagine a requirement that 
has not been met by some tribe, some culture, at 
some time and place’ (92). 


* See JAOS 68. 91-114 (April-June 1948). 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


a Note on Methods? 








I am not competent to discuss the theoretical 
requirements of those sciences which use labora- 
tories, but I have always understood that such 
sciences derive an advantage from the possibility 
of observing the same experiment and other related 
experiments an indefinite number of times under 
controlled conditions. I do not understand how 
any equivalent advantage can be obtained, at pres- 
ent, for the student of human society. 

To me, it seems elementary that a scholar or a 
scientist, before discussing a difficult and complex 
problem in print, should learn at least enough 
about it to appreciate the difficulties and dangers 
involved. It also seems elementary to me that his- 
torical problems can usefully be discussed, as a 
rule, only by persons who can read and understand 
the relevant documents. Professor White seems to 
me to understand neither the real differences in 
reliability and importance among the writers whom 
he quotes, nor the linguistic and historical diffi- 
culties inherent in the interpretation of ancient 
Egyptian texts. I think he has done a signal dis- 
service to his own theory by attempting to refute 
the opinions of competent scholars regarding a 
historical situation whose records he cannot read. 

The culturological theory which Professor White 
wishes to prove may be called the anti-Great Man 
theory. In the specific case of Ikhnaton, he reaches 
the conclusion (113) ‘that the general trend of 
events would have been the same had Ikhnaton 
been but a sack of sawdust.’?? He admits (113): 


? Ikhnaton was the hereditary sovereign of an absolute 
monarchy with highly developed military, civilian, police, 
and priestly administrative organs. He was the supreme 
and autocratic ruler, with unchallenged power of life 
and death over peasant, priest, and soldier alike. His 
Egyptian subjects believed that he was the actual 
physical son of the supreme sun-god, and himself an 
incarnate god in his own right. During his reign, 
conspicuous changes occurred in the prevailing manifes- 
tations of religious dogma, priestly organization, lan- 
guage, and the graphic arts. Some of these changes 
conspicuously affected Ikhnaton’s own public status and 
the status of other members of the royal family. Numer- 
ous Pharaohs reigned longer than Ikhnation, but n0 
other Pharaoh’s reign is known to have been accom- 
panied by such intense and fundamental cultural changes. 






















‘It goes without saying that men differ in their 
talents and abilities,’ and the general theory is less 
picturesquely phrased (114) : ‘ In history, in politi- 
cal and social movements, the Great Man is that 
anatomical part of a social organism that functions 
as a directive, regulative or integrative mechanism. 
Ability—or epilepsy—or chance, or both together, 
may have put him in this position. The Great Man 
is an instrument employed by a nation or a move- 
ment in the exercise of its functions’ (my italics). 

If the general theory is true, I should suppose it 
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could be better demonstrated in such examples as 
Caesar, Luther, Washington, Napoleon, and Hitler, 
all of whom are named on p. 113. All of these 
individuals lived in historical situations which are 
better understood than the Egypt of the fourteenth 
century B. c. All of them can be adequately studied 
in languages which are better understood than 
Old, Middle or Late Egyptian. 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Reply to Professor Edgerton 


Professor Edgerton questions my competence as 
a scholar or a scientist to deal with the problem 
posed in my article on the ground of my inability 
to read ‘ Old, Middle or Late Egyptian ’; he alludes 
to my linguistic shortcomings repeatedly. It seems 
to me that the basis of his criticism is unsound— 
unsound because it is irrelevant. 


The problem posed in my article requires no 
ability whatever to read Egyptian. I do not at 
any time deal with such problems as whether 
‘Ikhnaton ’ is to be translated ‘it is well with the 
Aten, or Disk’ or ‘ he who is beneficial to Aton’; 
or whether the belief that Harmhab married the 
sister of Nefertiti was, as Scharff contends, born 
of an error of translation or not. My concern, as 
should be fairly obvious, is not with the correct 
rendering of Egyptian documents into English. 
My article is a study of interpretations that Egypt- 
ologists have made of a certain period of Egyptian 
culture history. A great deal of this interpretative 


literature is in English, a language with which I 
am familiar. My inability to read Egyptian can 
therefore hardly be put forth as an indication of 
incompetence. 

The thesis of my essay briefly stated is: (1) the 
great events of Egyptian history during the first 
third of the fourteenth century B.c. have been 
explained repeatedly—though of course in varying 
degrees, as I have made clear and explicit on p. 
109—by Egyptologists from Breasted and Weigall 
to Steindorff and Seele (93-94), in terms of Ikhna- 
ton’s character and personality ; (2) virtually noth- 
ing is known of his character and personality; (3) 
therefore the known facts of culture history are 
explained with pseudo-facts of psychology; (4) 
this is not sound or valid historical interpretation. 
It is significant to note that Professor Edgerton 
does not challenge any item of this thesis. 


Lestig A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Ipn Qorarpa, Introduction au Livre de la poésie 
et des poetes. Texte arabe d’aprés Védition 
De Goeje avec introduction, traduction et com- 
mentaire par GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES. Pp. 
xli + 108. Paris: LES BELLES LETTRES, 1947. 
(Collection arabe publiée sous le patronage de 
l’Association Guillaume Budé.) 

This is the first volume of the Arabic collection 
planned by the Association Guillaume Budé. The 
inclusion of Arabic material in the program of the 
Association is significant for the contemporary 
trend in humanistic studies. The extension of 
research beyond the confines of the Western tradi- 
tion seems ever more urgent and under the impulse 
of this realisation the Association, long famous 
for its edition-translations of Greek and Roman 
classics, after first widening its scope to include 
the Greek of the Byzantine period decided on a new 
series of publications which is to present Arabic 
texts along the editorial lines that have proved so 
successful in the handling of classical literature. 

The present volume effectively solves the problem 
of introducing a lay audience to a document of 
Arabic scholarship whose understanding is im- 
peded primarily by the remoteness of the literary 
tradition in which it stands and which it discusses. 
In his very clever Introduction M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes gives the setting for Ibn Qutaiba’s 
observations. He anaiyses the formal character- 
istics of Arabic poetry as well as its typical subject 
matter and the techniques of transmission and 
preservation, finding it possible to add new detail 
to our traditional conception of its structure. The 
social function of the poet and the basic expecta- 
tions and aesthetic notions of his patrons and lis- 
teners are described with a wealth of anecdote 
that resuscitates the atmosphere in which this 
literature grew up and brings to life the changes 
that caused its great crisis, the rise of ‘ modernism ’ 
in the 8th and 9th centuries that was accompanied 
by such bitter arguments on the respective merits 
of the conservative and the reformist position 
amongst the artists themselves, their critics, and 
the Arab public at large. 

Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889), a judicious partisan of 
the Arabs in the nationalistic controversies of his 
day and an equally judicious adherent of the 
ancients in literature, prefaced his Book on Poetry 


and Poets—actually a collection of quotations from 
a large number of poets who are arranged in 
‘classes’ for the most part on chronological 
grounds—with a disquisition on the contents of 
poetry, its standard form, the nature of inspiration, 
the contrast between the naturally gifted and the 
studious poet, and the reasons that make one 
verse acceptable and compel the rejection of another. 
In the manner of Arabic writers, Ibn Qutaiba inter- 
sperses his exposition with illustrative stories and 
sample verse, not keeping too strictly to his main 
line of thought. This comfortable procedure takes 
the reader into the author’s confidence and ac- 
quaints him better than any systematic presenta- 
tion with the intimate responses of his society, 
their unexpressed value judgments and associations. 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes reproduces De Goe- 
je’s text with occasional improvements. His trans- 
lation is accurate and reads well, almost too well 
at times when the perfect French phrase conceals 
the fact that Ibn Qutaiba’s tool was an Arabic 
prose that had not as yet developed fully its poten- 
tialities. Copious notes not only remove all ob- 
scurity but help to place Ibn Qutaiba within the 
evolution of Arab literary history and criticism. 
Parallel or contrasting views of other Arab writers 
are translated, contemporary poetry cited and 
personalities and places discussed in interesting 
digressions, not to mention the philological ma- 
terial adduced to justify fine points of the trans- 
lator’s interpretation. All in all, this is a book 
from which the Arabist will derive as much benefit 
and pleasure as the student of Western literatures 
or the interested lay-reader. By including a greater 
number of Arab theorists and by consulting the 
English and the German literature of the last 
twenty-five years (of which only one major article 
seems to have been considered), M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes might have arrived in some cases at 
more specific results and more precise formulations 
—but then he had to limit his material and even 
now the notes take up more than three times the 
space of the translation. It is to be hoped that 
this model volume will be the harbinger of many 
and diversified offerings from the Islamic literatures 
under the auspices of the Association Guillaume 
Bude. 


G. E. Von GRUNEBAUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Reviews of Books 


Cours gradué d’arabe marocain. By M.-T. Buret. 
Deuxiéme édition. Pp. (4) + 114+ v. Casa- 
blanca: LIBRAIRIE FaRArRRE, 1946. Ouvrage 
reproduit et imprimé 4 Tunis par la photo- 


zincographie J.-B. Escano. 


This beginners’ book for colloquial Moroccan 
Arabic is a product of a wartime Arabic training 
program of the French Army. It is apparently 
based on a radio course of Arabic broadcast during 
the war by Radio-Maroc. It represents a great 
advance over previous textbooks in Western Arabic. 
In sharp contrast to dozens of existing manuals of 
Algerian, Tunisian, and Moroccan Arabic, this book 
uses a roughly phonemic transcription throughout 
and presents the facts of the language clearly and 
well. The excellent pronunciation exercises in each 
lesson with their great numbers of minimally con- 
trasting word pairs (‘ paronymes’) and the nu- 
merous very full grammatical lists (e. g. nouns not 
taking the article, transitive—intransitive CCV 
verb pairs, etc.) are especially valuable. The sug- 
gestions to the students on methods of study are 
very good, and the book contains hundreds of 
natural, conversational sentences in Moroccan 
Arabic. 

The transcription is basically good. The symbols 
audi ia take care of the Western Arabic five-vowel 
system. The choice of a as symbol for the Western 
Arabic reflex of Classical and Eastern Arabic /a/ 
and /i/ will probably become general, since the 
same symbol was also used independently by Ameri- 
can linguists analyzing Moroccan Arabic and has 
proved satisfactory. It would be helpful, however, 
for the student to have a more detailed explanation 
of the variants of this phoneme (cf. the [1] of 
kbar, the [4] of kbar, the [°] of naddi, etc.) ; one 
step in this direction is the author’s use of an ad- 
ditional symbol a for the low variants of /a/ next 
to the pharyngeal spirants and between /h/ and 
/q/, a step certainly justifiable on pedagogical 
grounds. Additional symbols (9 a é 6) are also 
employed for the ‘emphatic’ variants of /i a 
1 U/ respectively, again justifiable on pedagogical 
grounds. But it seems strange to use the symbol 
q for the nonemphatic and a for the emphatic vari- 
ant when everywhere else the dot is used to indicate 
emphatic variants (¢ d r é@ 6 etc.). American 
linguists have used a for the emphatic variant, thus 
symbolizing the componential nature of ‘ emphasis’ 
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as present in vowels and consonants alike. Final 
&i%@ are written without the macron as a 1 9 since 
they are relatively short and there is no short-long 
contrast in this position. Thus, with the transcrip- 
tion used, it is always possible to determine the 
phonemic shape of an utterance from the spelling. 
But it is not always possible to predict how the 
author is going to spell certain phonemes and 
phonemic sequences. Three sample instances of 
this inconsistency are (1) % and wu are used inter- 
changeably for /u/ with no apparent reason (e. g. 
kull ‘ every’ p. 43: kill ‘every’ p. 85), (2) 6 and 
a are not used consistently, especially in the case of 
lengthening final 9 into @ (or 6) before suffixes 
(e.g. darbik ‘they beat you,’ d misprint for d, 
p. 21: darbok ‘ they beat you,’ p. 22), (3) iyy, iy, 
ti represent the same phonemic sequence (e. g. 
hiyya ‘she’: Swiya ‘a little’: sitbu ‘ throw,’ pl.). 
On theoretical grounds, the customary requirement 
of bi-uniqueness for phonemic transcriptions would 
call for the adoption of one spelling or another for 
consistent use; on practical grounds, such consis- 
tency would certainly make the student’s task sim- 
pler. The ticklish subject of stress in Western 
Arabic is not mentioned at all. Although stress is 
probably not phonemic in Western Arabic, any 
textbook designed for English speakers would be 
obliged to discuss the fluctuating position of the 
stress. 

The morphology and syntax are presented in 
traditional terminology, but the terms are carefully 
defined on the basis of the language itself without 
the usual unnecessary and often troublesome refer- 
ences to Classical Arabic or European categories. 
For example, the traditional numbering system of 
derivative verb classes is used in spite of the fact 
that the Western Arabic pattern is considerably 
different from that of Classical Arabic, but Class 
IV is quietly passed over; Class IX is defined as 
CCaC, the Moroccan pattern which corresponds 
functionally to the Classical Arabic IX and XI; 
and the other classes are set up purely in terms of 
Moroccan Arabic. This classification may tend to 
hide facts, such as that the t- of Classes V and VI 
is the same morpheme as the passive t- of Class I 
described separately; but on the whole, this man- 
ner of presentation is to be approved for a book 
of this kind in that it gives the student a gramma- 
tical framework which will be of use to him if he 
goes on to study other dialects or written Arabic. 
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A technical descriptive grammar, on the other 
hand, would probably discard a great deal of this 
terminology, replacing some of it with a set of 
terms of more general applicability, and other parts 
of it with special terms required by the particular 
language structure. At no point in the book is it 
made clear which particular dialect of Moroccan 
Arabic the student is learning; the Arabic seems 
to be essentially that of the Casablanca area, but 
the student would probably appreciate a statement 
to that effect with more indication of the kinds of 
dialect differences he will find in various sections 
of the country. 

The chief defects of the book from a pedagogical 
point of view are the lack of connected conversation 
and an overall vocabulary. In any revision, the 
author would increase the value of the book tre- 
mendously by introducing as soon as possible, pref- 
erably in the first lesson, connected bits of con- 
versation and finally whole conversations in various 
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practical situations. The inclusion of phonograph 
records for the student who does not have a native 
speaker of Moroccan available would be of great 
advantage but presents various technical difficulties, 
There are occasional recurrences of the same word 
in the vocabularies of different lessons and numer- 
ous trivial misprints, almost all in the Arabic text. 
Also, the book is printed on poor paper and paper- 
bound. But, all in all, this manual is a good text- 
book for colloquial Moroccan Arabic, and the cor- 
rection of various inconsistencies and misprints 
and the addition of adequate conversation material 
and a complete vocabulary would make it an in- 
valuable tool for the practical (French-speaking or 
-reading) person who wants to learn to speak 
Moroccan Arabic and for the linguist, Arabist, or 
Semitist interested in the structure of this dialect. 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON 


ForEIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





Tell en-Nasbeh, excavated under the direction of 
the late William Frederic Badé. Vol. 1. Ar- 
chaeological and historical results. By CHEs- 
TER CHARLTON McCown and others. Pp. xxii 
+ 332, Pls. 1-112, 1 map. Vol. II. The 
Pottery. By JosepH CAarsON WAMPLER. Pp. 
xvi + 186, Pls. 1-90. Berkeley and New Ha- 
ven: The Palestine Institute of Pacific School 
of Religion and The American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1947. 


The final report on the excavations at Tell en- 
Nasbeh in Palestine is one of the most important 
archaeological publications to appear in recent 
years. The site was excavated under the direction 
of the late W. F. Badé, of the Pacific School of 
Religion, and the report was edited, and in large 
part written, by his colleague, Dr. McCown. The 
difficulties of publishing the results of another 
man’s work and making interpretations based on 
data collected by someone else are manifold, and 
the achievement of Dr. McCown and his colleagues 
can scarcely be praised too highly. 

The two volumes are well illustrated by drawings 
and photographic plates. Most of the photographic 
reproductions of objects are good; but some views 
of the site, trenches, caves, etc. show such marked 





contrast that all detail is lost in the strong high- 
lights and shadows. 

Vol. I begins with a section on the identification 
of the site, containing a historical sketch of the 
excavation and a detailed discussion of the problem, 
important to all biblical archaeologists, of whether 
Tell en-Nasbeh is the Mizpah of Benjamin. Un- 
fortunately this question still cannot be answered 
with certainty, although Dr. McCown has surveyed 
the pertinent archaeological material and Dr. 
James Muilenburg the literary sources with great 
care. The remainder of the first volume is divided 
into two sections, one on ‘ chronological data and 
problems’ containing a description of tombs and 
types of objects which have bearing on the chron- 
ology of the site, and the other dealing with 
‘materials of cultural significance.’ The reviewer 
is inclined to question this division of material; 
for the scarabs and other objects of foreign origin 
dealt with in the chronological section certainly 
have cultural significance as well, while chrono- 
logical problems are taken up in the discussion of 
the defense works and other buildings which is 
found in the section on ‘materials of cultural 
significance.’ 

The chronological section contains first a dis- 
cussion of the early tombs with their significant 
contents and then a detailed description of four of 
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the most important Iron Age tombs, with analysis 
and comparison of their contents for the purpose 
of establishing their relative and absolute dates. 
In this context it may be remarked that the sta- 
tistical method employed by Mr. Wampler to date 
the tombs on the basis of occurrences of parallel 
forms seems misleading. ‘The number of speci- 
mens of each shape was multiplied by the number 
of parallels discovered in order to give due weight 
to forms which were characteristic of each period. 
Computations were made for each archaeological 
period, for each century, and for each half century ” 
(p. 85). Such a method, to our mind, gives an 
illusion of objectivity which is actually lacking, 
since the system is, in the final analysis, based on 
the purely subjective criterion of visual resem- 
blance: is vessel A enough like B to be considered 
a specimen of the same form type, or is it sufficient- 
ly aberrant to preclude such connection? Also, 
while the graphs which chart the occurrences are 
probably accurate as far as the major periods go, 
they tend unduly to lengthen the range of time 
during which the tombs were in use. In actual 
fact, the appearance of one or two new and well- 
dated types, or the disappearance of one or two 
others, may be more important for dating a tomb 
than the existence of dozens of other forms used 
over long periods. Roman and Byzantine tombs, 
and those with mixed or undated material, are 
likewise described and some of their contents illus- 
trated; and then Mr. Wampler discusses the con- 
tents of some of the more important cisterns and 
silos and attempts to date them by the same graph 
method as that used in the case of the Iron Age 
tombs. Scarabs, seals, and other materials of 
foreign origin are described in this section, and a 
chapter on inscribed materials includes a discus- 
sion of the lemelekh stamps with a helpful table 
showing the occurrence of these interesting seal- 
impressions at other sites. 

Mr. Wampler discusses what little may be said 
on the subject of the stratigraphy of the site—a 
difficult matter since there is virtually no super- 
position of levels of occupational debris. Bedrock is 
very near the surface over most of the mound, and 
there is as a rule only a single thin occupation 
layer, although two strata are discernible in a few 
places. Building remains show little superposition 
and can therefore usually be dated only by their 
contents. From the tomb finds it is evident that 
the site was occupied in the Early Bronze Age and 
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perhaps even in the Late Chalcolithic period. Very 
little material of Middle or Late Bronze date has 
been found, and apparently there was no occupation 
during those periods; but sometime during the 
Iron I period settlement began again and continued 
through the remainder of the Iron Age, ending 
apparently around 400 B.c. The location of the 
settlement associated with the Roman and Byzan- 
tine tombs is not known. 

The second section of Vol. I begins with a chap- 
ter on the great fortification wall of the Iron Age 
city, perhaps the single most important feature of 
Tell en-Nasbeh. Large, but very irregular in con- 
struction, the main city wall appears to have been 
made by gangs of men working independently in 
the manner described in Nehemiah’s rebuilding 
of the walls of Jerusalem. A single-chambered 
gate lies near the north corner of the mound, and 
a similar gate, apparently used somewhat earlier 
and then blocked, occurs midway down the east 
side of the mound. The wall was apparently con- 
structed around 900 B.c., and there are remains 
of a smaller wall inside this, which may be some 
two hundred years older. It would be helpful if 
the ceramic evidence on which these datings are 
based were available for checking purposes, but 
unfortunately it is not possible from the publica- 
tion to determine the contents of any tomb, room, 
or other locus. 

Besides the defenses the chief architectural fea- 
tures are three buildings with very similar plans: 
three long, narrow, parallel rooms with a fourth at 
right angles to them—possibly administrative build- 
ings or residences of officials, since all are close to 
the city wall and two of them near the ‘ earlier’ 
and ‘later’ gates. The other buildings on the tell 
seem to be private houses and are often accom- 
panied by cisterns, silos, and other storage devices. 

Few objects were found which could be clearly 
identified as being connected with the cult. There 
were some of the tall pottery stands with vents 
which are usually considered braziers, but the Tell 
en-Nasbeh examples showed no marks of fire. 
Human female figurines are of well-known Iron 
Age types, most noticeably those with mold-made 
heads which are pegged into crudely hand-modeled 
pillar-shaped bodies. Of implements and installa- 
tions pertaining to the various crafts and indus- 
tries practiced at the site, the most interesting 
probably are the dye vats and wine presses. Similar 
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constructions are known from other Iron Age sites, 
especially Tell Beit Mirsim, stratum A (Iron II). 

The second volume of the publication is devoted 
entirely to a systematic presentation of the pottery 
by J. Carson Wampler. This presentation is by 
form only, with the total ceramic yield of the site 
divided into over 1,800 types, these being gathered 
into related groups under the general headings of 
amphorae, storage jars, cooking pots, bowls, etc. 
The various form types are described and their 
chronology discussed in terms of dated parallels 
from other Palestinian sites. Details of rims, bases, 
handles, wares, and methods of manufacture are 
included in this descriptive section, with numerous 
citations to the illustrations. A separate chapter by 
Dr. McCown deals with the lamps of the Hellen- 
istic, Roman, and Byzantine periods. In an ap- 
pendix following this section of the book Mr. 
Wampler cites the comparative material for the 
Tell en-Nasbeh pottery, and lists parallels from 
other sites, including findspots, bibliographical ref- 
erences, and dates, arranged in numerical order of 
the Tell en-Nasbeh form types. This is a most 
helpful and convenient feature of the book, and 
one which is to be commended to other authors; it 
is obviously the result of long and arduous labor 
and testifies to the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Wampler has studied his material. As it stands 
this appendix will undoubtedly be much used by 
Palestinian archaeologists as a quick and conveni- 
ent ‘ reference book ’ for finds of Iron Age pottery. 

The second part of Vol. II gives the complete 
description and findspot of each form type, with 
occasional mention of the dates. This sporadic 
dating raises certain questions in the reviewer’s 
mind. First, on what is it based—stratigraphic 
information from Tell en-Nasbeh itself, outside 
parallels, or a combination of the two? There are 
numerous instances in which dated parallels from 
other sites are listed in the appendix of compara- 
tive material, and no date is given to the form in 
the ‘ description,’ which leads one to think that 
the ‘ description’ dates are based on intrinsic evi- 
dence ; however, nothing in the stratification of the 
site seems to give basis for date ranges like 700-500 
or 1000-550 B.c. Also the reader must evaluate 


for himself the comparative amounts of uncertainty 
implied in such designations as ‘ possibly ET,’ ‘ ap- 
parently EI,’ ‘ possibly mainly EI,’ ‘ major phase 
apparently EI,’ ‘apparently mainly ca. 1100-900, 
etc. 
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The meaning of some of the numbers and sym- 
bols used in this description may be understood 
only with difficulty. As an example, let us take 
type 1469. ‘Si 116, AL22, x2. M 277. Lt. brown; 
yellowish cream slip, black and dk red decoration. 
D ca. 330 mm. Rims: X-1; I-2; Sub I-2. See 
S 1468. (51).? This may be to some extent inter- 
preted by reference to the table of abbreviations, 
The type vessel for this form type was found in 
Silo 116, which lies in grid square AL22. The 
meaning of ‘x2’ is uncertain; ‘x’ is supposed to 
refer to the object number, but why then do num- 
erous vessels cited bear the same number? ‘M 
277’ is the museum number of the specimen. The 
body of the vessel is light brown, and it has a 
yellowish cream slip with painted decoration in 
black and dark red. The rim diameter is around 
330 mm. The next symbols are difficult to decipher. 
One would gather from the abbreviation table that 
they should have stratigraphic meaning, referring 
to the so-called strata I, sub-I, II, the debris above 
I, ete. But what do the Arabic numerals mean? 
‘1-2’ could be the second phase of stratum I, but 
what about ‘1-7’ which occurs in other places? 
There is no indication in the text that there were 
more than three subdivisions of stratum I, nor is 
there any statement that ‘sub-I’ or the debris 
above I (‘X’) were divided into phases. Could 
this mean that one example of a rim of this type 
was found in debris X, two in stratum I and 2 
in Sub-I1? ‘ See S 1468’ apparently means to refer 
back to the date given form type 1468. ‘(51)’ 
means that the vessel is included in the description 
in paragraph 51 of the chapter on bowls. If there 
were a brief explanation of the meaning of these 
terms at the head of the section on description, the 
reader’s task would be simplified. 

This catalogue is followed by plates of profile 
drawings of the vessels, which are excellent and 
well organized. These are arranged by form types 
with material of all periods put together. Although 
most of the material from Tell en-Nasbeh is Iron 
Age, some earlier and some later material occurs; 
and it would have been somewhat more helpful to 
the historical archaeologist if the pottery had been 
divided first into general periods and then into 
form types. One gets the impression that Mr. 
Wampler himself is more interested in the evolu- 
tion of the forms themselves than in the history of 
the site for which they are witnesses. Following 
the plates of drawings are photographic plates of 
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some of the pottery, selected particularly to show 
varieties of ware, finish, and decoration ; these seem 
well chosen, and the photographs are, on the whole, 
good. 

In summary it can be said that this is a most 
excellent publication, providing a wealth of ma- 
terial for future work in Palestinian archaeology. 
Such criticisms as have been made are in the main 
minor points which detract but little from the 
general value of the report. Suggestions as to more 
complete listings of findspots, material found in 
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various loci, etc. are not to be considered as charges 
laid at the door of the authors of the volumes, 
since it is wholly possible that the records with 
which they had to deal were not sufficient to allow 
the making of such lists. It should again be em- 
phasized that the achievement of Dr. McCown and 
his various colleagues in preparing such an ex- 
cellent publication from the records of Dr. Badé’s 
work is most admirable. 


ANN L. PERKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Influence of Islam on a Sudanese religion. 
By JosePpH GREENBERG. Pp. ix + 73. (Mono- 
graphs of the American Ethnological Society 
X.) 1946. 


This monograph presents the results of studies 
made by the author during an eleven-months stay, 
October 1938 to August 1939, among the Hausa- 
speaking peoples of Northern Nigeria; primarily 
in Kano and its surrounding rural districts. As 
the author points out, this region, long under the 
influence of Islam and having authentic historical 
records to vouchsafe events of the past, yet sur- 
rounded by ‘pagan’ groups representing to a 
‘considerable degree the culture of the Hausa... 
prior to Moslem contact’ (p. vii) provided to a 
large extent the requisites necessary for control 
of conditions of contact. 


The survey of the historical contacts of Kano 
with Islam, with which the author introduces his 
study is adequate although at times disappointing, 
not from a factual viewpoint but in what seems to 
pass as the author’s own comments. For instance, 
in pointing out that conversion to Islam has pro- 
gressed at a greater rate since the British took 
control in 1907, he says that ‘ the greater ease and 
security of communication that resulted from the 
suppression of native warfare has undoubtedly 
been an important factor in the spread of Mo- 
hammedanism’ (p. 9). The author does not 
indicate that he is quoting, but this is the exact 
thought which Meek expresses on page 7 of 
Northern Nigeria, vol. I. That ease and security 
of communication is a factor one may grant but 
to stop there is to overlook one of the most im- 
portant aspects in British colonial policy. Britain 
has sought by every means possible, be they direct 


or subtle, not only in Northern Nigeria, nor even 
only in Africa, but throughout her colonial empire 
wherever Islam has made any inroads, to encourage 
and support the progress of Islam. This policy 
may well be borne in mind as one studies the 
process of the conversion of the native populations 
in Northern Nigeria to Islam, which the author 
predicts, and probably rightly, will have reached 
its conclusion within another two or three genera- 
tions. In his stress upon ‘the books in which 
Mohammedan doctrines are contained’ (p. 10) as 
the acculturating element, the reviewer is inclined 
to think that Dr. Greenberg rather underestimates 
the contacts between the inhabitants of Kano and 
its environs and other Mohammedans. Contacts 
with Arabs, past and present, it must be granted 
may have been and are ‘brief and intermittent’ 
but contact with African Muslims would seem to 
have been more extended since the Islamization 
of Kano was chiefly due to other African Islamized 
peoples rather than to the Arabs. 

The chapters in which the author presents his 
field material seem to be carefully worked out so 
far as the present reviewer can judge. The first of 
these, Chapter II, provides the cultural context 
of Maguzawa religion. The ethnographic material 
was collected among the rural Kutumbawa and 
Katsinawa, collectively called Maguzawa, a term 
which the Hausa use to indicate all Hausa- 
speaking pagans. Although the Maguzawa villages 
are pagan they are not free from Muslim influence; 
there still are nominally pagan village officials or 
headmen but none of these positions, with the 
exception of the Sarkin Hu‘da, ‘ Headman of the 
Furrow,’ who is connected with a type of co- 
operative farm labour, retains any executive func- 
tions. Such functions rest in the hands of the 
local Muslim Fulani headmen. 
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As for pagan religion itself (dealt with in 
Chapter III), it freely admits that in Allah is the 
ultimate control of the universe, but there are no 
rites connected with this admission, all concern 
being with the spirits, ‘iskdki. It is granted too 
that these spirits perform their work only with 
the permission of Allah, ‘but the Maguzawa in 
their traffic with the supernatural consider it suffi- 
cient to deal with the ‘iskdki and ignore Allah as 
being remote and uninterested in the affairs of 
men’ (p. 27). However, the author fails to note 
that this attitude toward a supreme being is a 
characteristic of African religion in various areas, 
be the name of the supreme being what it may. 
It is significant too that the supreme being, here 
termed Allah, is the one to whom appeals are 
made for rain—a factor which suggests a mere 
nominal substitution. A chart of ‘The Spirits 
and Their Characteristics,’ is especially welcome 
since it may be useful for comparative studies with 
other West African and Sudanic religions. The 
author himself makes a comparative analysis of 
the ‘iskéki cult and some other West African 
religions. One should like to see a more detailed 
analysis of all the West African and Sudanic cults, 
but that is, of course, beyond the scope and purpose 
of the present monograph. A few of the ‘iskdki 
are undoubtedly of Muslim origin and the develop- 
ment of the whole cult ‘cannot be accounted for 
entirely in terms of indigenous African influences ” 
(p. 60). One point in this direction is the use of 
the Arabic word jinn by the Maguzawa as a 
synonym for the ‘isk (sg. of ‘iskdki), as well as 
the division into black and white, pagan and 
Muhammadan spirits. 

As a result of pagan and Muslim contacts new 
cultural features have appeared, features which 
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were non-existent in both of the contributing cul- 
tures. However, after reading this monograph one 
finds that there has been less effect on the native 
religion, in the city as well as in the rural areas, 
than one expected to find after seeing the title, 
‘The Influence of Islam on a Sudanese Religion,’ 
Certainly the author is not to be criticized for this, 
but one is led to speculate about what one would 
discover if the problem were approached from the 
standpoint of the influence of pagan religion on 
Islam. 

Dr. Greenberg’s monograph offers a valuable 
and, on the whole, carefully worked out study of 
a particular aspect of Hausa culture. However, 
minor although nonetheless irritating to the reader 
are the numerous misprints or inconsistencies, 
other than those explained in the preface, es- 
pecially when they occur in native terms. Also 
rather jolting is the quotation of a book as having 
appeared in 1820 by a man who is at present 
working in England, i.e. Kahle, Zar Beschwor- 
ungen in Egypten, Der Islam, vol. 3, which 
appeared in 1912. However, these are small flaws 
which do not detract from the scientific or scholarly 
value of the material presented.’ 

H. E. Hause 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


+A rather serious, or at least misleading errcr is to 
be found in footnote 30, p. 9, which says, ‘ Sarkin 
Musulmi, “king of the Moslems,” is the Hausa equiva- 
lent of the Arab ’amiru ’lmu’minina.’ Should this hold 
true, it would mean nothing less than that Usman Dan 
Fodio claimed to be the Universal Caliph of Islam! As 
a matter of fact, the title Sarkin Musulmi means that he 
was the worldly and not the religious chief of the 
Muslims of the Central Sudan. This far-reaching dis- 
tinction between Muslimin and Mu‘minin may go back 
perchance to the practice introduced by the founder of 
the Almoravids as early as the eleventh century. 





Die Philosophen der Upanishaden. Von WALTER 
RvBEN, 0. Professor fiir Indologie an der Uni- 
versitit Ankara. Pp. 338. Bern: A. FRANCKE 
AG. VERLAG, 1947. 19.50 Swiss francs un- 
bound, 21.50 ($7.00) bound. 


‘ 


From the introduction, pp. 11-12: ‘. . . Dazu 


kommt, dass Naturphilosophie und Mystik in In- 
dien mindestens ein Jahrhundert friiher auftraten 
als in Griechenland. Sie ist uns dort ferner in 
derselben Periode von 109 deutlich unterscheid- 








baren Denkerpersénlichkeiten bezeugt, in der in 
Griechenland nur ein Thales, Anaximander und 
Anaximenes wirkten.’ 

The major portion of Ruben’s book undertakes 
to describe the thought, and in not a few cases to 
relate it to the alleged lives and experience, of 
these ‘109 clearly distinguishable philosophical 
personalities.’ He even dates them all, to within 
approximately thirty years. Thirty-five of them 
lived ‘ cirka 700-670 B. c.’; 19, ‘ etwa 670-640 B. C.’; 
18 (here ‘ cirka’ or ‘ etwa’ is omitted, but perhaps 

























understood) ‘640-610 B.c.’; 18, ‘etwa 610-580 
p.c.’; and 19, ‘ 580-550 B.c.’ (again without ex- 
pression of qualification). Further: ‘ Nur dort (in 
Indien) kann man die Geburt der Philosophie aus 
magisch-mythischer Vorphilosophie im einzelnen 
betrachten. Entweder also leitet man die griech- 
ische Philosophie . . . aus Indien her . . . Oder 
man erginzt sich die Vorgeschichte der Vorso- 
kratiker in Analogie zu den indischen Quellen.’ 

That ‘ philosophy’ in oldest India is rooted in 
magic has long been a belief of mine. Whether it 
is necessary to assume the same for Greek philoso- 
phy is another matter, and one on which I have no 
right to an opinion. But I have found in Ruben’s 
book no convincing evidence for this assumption. 

The first hundred pages of the book, entitled 
‘Vorphilosophische Philosophie,’ are devoted to a 
sort of Universal History of the background of 
philosophy, beginning with a section on ‘ Pre- 
history,’ which seems to me speculative ; then ‘ Pro- 
tohistory of the oldest oriental urban cultures,’ 
covering the 4th and 3d pre-Christian millennia, 
and including ‘ the Indo-Europeans,’ of whom what 
is said consists chiefly of what used to be called 
‘comparative mythology,’ with a minimum of lin- 
guistic evidence; then ‘ Altertum; Ausklang der 
Protohistorie; Anfainge der Staaten der Indo- 
europier und Juden,’ divided into six periods 
(2000-1800 B.c., and so on), down to 550 B.C., 
in western Asia and India (nothing of China, nor, 
so far as I see, of Egypt). All this may be per- 
tinent to the Upanisads, if one accepts Ruben’s 
dogma of necessary parallelism in the historic 
development of philosophy. I am not ready to 
accept that. 

What of the ‘philosophers’ of the Upanisads 
themselves? Before Hellenists are asked to blush 
for the poor Greeks who produced only three ‘ phil- 
osophical personalities ’ while India was producing 
109, let us see how this precise number is arrived 
at. Ruben takes five Upanisads (BrhAr., Ch., Ait., 
Kaus., and Taitt.) which he regards as pre-Bud- 
dhistic. He counts the proper names in them, and 
adds half a dozen from the Satapatha Brahmana, 
as far as I see without explanation (why not from 
other Brahmanas too? and how can he be so sure 
that, say, the Katha Up. is later than Ait., Kaus., 
or Taitt. ?). Most of these ‘ philosophers’ are men- 
tioned only once; little in the way of ‘ philosophy ’ 
is attributed to the great majority. But even so, 
they total only about half of his ‘109 clearly dis- 
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tinguishable personalities.’ The rest are simply 
anonymous passages in the five Upanisads named. 
How they establish ‘clearly distinguishable per- 
sonalities ’ is not explained. Nor is the division of 
the 109 ‘ personalities’ into five ‘ generations’ of 
30 years each demonstrated ; all that is clear is that 
it is purely subjective. 

To attribute such ‘ personalities’ even to the 
persons named in the text, or to most of them, 
seems to me highly questionable. It seems signifi- 
cant that even when the same person is mentioned 
in two places, and sometimes even when obviously 
the same incident is described more than once, 
Ruben increases the count of ‘ personalities’ by 
denying identity. In Brh. 6.2 and again in Ch. 
5.3-10, Pravahana Jaibali shames Svetaketu and 
then instructs his father Gautama (i.e. Uddalaka 
Aruni). The language of the two passages is ex- 
tremely close. But there are some (slight) differ- 
ences; so (p. 220) ‘we must ascribe’ (the Ch. 
version) ‘to a Pravahana II.’ Similarly Ruben 
arrives at two Agvapatis and two Sandilyas, tho 
in these cases he speaks of the passage presumed 
to be younger as a reworking of the older by an 
‘anonymous redactor.’ But, especially in the old 
days of oral tradition in India, more or less dif- 
ferent redactions of many passages, great and small, 
are constantly found. To try to guess what the 
original form was is quite proper. But is it not a 
distorted inflation of the processes of tradition to 
speak of each version of every identical passage as 
the work of a ‘ clearly distinguishable philosophical 
personality’? Hidden away in the middle of a 
paragraph on p. 178 is this sentence: ‘ Hat er 
(Yajnavalkya) doch selber kein Wort niederge- 
schrieben, und ist es doch noch vollig im Dunkeln, 
wer, wann und wo die heutigen Upanishad-Texte 
zusammengeschrieben hat.’ An admirably sound 
statement, and one of the very few in this book 
which I can endorse wholeheartedly. But if Ruben 
believes it, how could he write such a book? The 
main basis of the book seems to be left hanging 
in the air by this proposition. 

To me it seems that practically all these ‘ per- 
sonalities ? are mere legendary names handed down 
by tradition as great men of old, to whom anything 
might be attributed. Even so well-known a figure 
as Yajnavalkya is made into a unified ‘ personality’ 
by Ruben only by the device of assuming that he 
was ‘obviously still a youth’ (p. 145) at the time of 
the events of SB 11.6.2. Many literary artists and 
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thinkers, in India and elsewhere, have thought it 
effective to put their expressions into the mouths 
of ancient sages. Will a student of Zoroaster’s 
thought and personality use Also sprach Zara- 
thustra as source material? 

I said above, ‘ to try to guess . . . is quite proper.’ 
It is, provided you let your audience know that you 
are guessing, and on what grounds; and provided 
further that your guess, if correct, would clarify 
the subject. Speculation for its own sake, the con- 
struction of hypotheses which seem intended to 
show how geistreich the author is but which, even 
if true, would not help us much to understand the 
subject,—this game seems futile. (I am thinking 
particularly of the fanciful biographical and 
psychoanalytic character-sketches of Upanisad 
thinkers, of which this book contains quite a num- 
ber.) Speculation is worse than futile if based on 
insufficient grounds, or on none at all. I am sorry 
to have to say that Ruben’s book seems to me 
thoroughly and rather wantonly speculative. It 
tells much more about Walter Ruben than about 
the Upanisads. Moreover, it seldom helps the 
uninitiated reader to distinguish between fact and 
fancy. Comparatively rarely is doubt expressed ; 
and in hundreds of places where, at the very least, 
enormous question-marks are called for, Ruben’s 
text gives no hint of any uncertainty. Indeed it is 
often hard even for the initiated reader to see on 
what the fancy is based. Mostly, the book reads as 
if all were plain sailing; as if every student of the 
Upanisads would recognize the soundness of what 
is said. Actually, inexpert readers must be warned 
that it is an extremely personal presentation, and 
in this reviewer’s opinion a distorted one, in great 
things and in small. 

I have suggested that the fundamental plan and 
presuppositions seem to me undemonstrated and 
undemonstrable. Let me now present a case or 
two of details; they are only too typical. 

In Brh. 4.3.21, the state of deep and dreamless 
sleep, a temporary union with the One, is depicted 
as a condition of ineffable ecstasy, in which the 
soul is lifted out of itself, so to speak (this expres- 
sion is my own, not a translation of the text). 
This is compared, quite naturally, for want of any- 
thing better, to the highest ecstasy known to man: 
‘As a man embraced by a beloved woman knows 
neither outside nor inside, so this Person (Madhy., 
this bodily Self), embraced by the intelligent Self 
(the Supernal One), knows neither outside nor 
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inside.” What human experience could better ex- 
press the author’s obvious meaning ? According to 
Ruben, however, the allusion is to erotic orgies, 
with promiscuous and unrestrained sexual activi- 
ties, such as the ‘ left-hand’ Saktas are reputed to 
perform secretly to this day in India. ‘ Y- 
jnavalkya must have been from childhood a witness 
of fertility-orgies and erotic excesses’ etc. (p. 202, 
and similarly elsewhere; the idea seems to be an 
obsession with Ruben). What the passage really 
implies is that its author had known very satis- 
factory sexual intercourse with a responsive and 
codperative partner, between whom and himself 
relations of deep mutual affection existed. (Ya- 
jnavalkya is said to have had two wives: Brh. 
4.5.1. If this and the following paragraphs may 
be trusted, it would seem that he was specially fond 
of one of them, Maitreyi.) Indeed, the language, 
‘embraced by a beloved (priyaya) woman,’ defi- 
nitely disproves Ruben’s fantastic interpretation. 
In the orgies he refers to, there was no question of 
affection; he himself specifically emphasizes their 
promiscuous and indiscriminate character. 

In my opinion, the only fruitful approach to the 
Upanisads must involve the most careful philo- 
logical interpretation of their ipsissima verba. 
None of this appears in Ruben. What he presents, 
in italicized paragraphs thruout the book, as state- 
ments from the texts, are not that at all. They are 
free paraphrases, usually much abbreviated, and 
never precise. A single example must suffice. 
Ruben’s rendering of Ch. 6.10 contains (p. 170) 
the words: ‘ Die Menschen aber wissen, wenn sie 
aus dem Seienden wiedergeboren sind, nichts mehr 
davon.’ He believes that rebirth is referred to in 
this and the preceding section. In my opinion this 
is an error; all that is meant is return to a waking 
state after temporary union with the Existent in 
sleep (cf. Ch. 6.8.1, and Yajiiavalkya’s equivalent 
view, Brh. 4.3.19 ff.). Now Ruben is not the first 
to believe that death and rebirth are referred to 
in Ch. 6.9 and 10. Most holders of that view, how- 
ever, have recognized that deep sleep, at least, as 
well as death, is meant. The text says, e.g., in 
6.10, sata agamya, ‘ coming out of the Existent’; 
and it emphasizes that after this event living beings 
resume their previous nature; if one was a tiger, 
a lion, or what-not, before, he becomes that again 
after having entered into the Existent and come 
out again from it. The word used for ‘ entering’ 
(or ‘being endowed with’) the Existent is sam- 
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pad- (6.9) ; the same root is used in 6.8.1 (sata 
... sampanno) of the state of sleep, and this seems 
to me clearly what is meant in 6.9 and 10. When 
one wakes from sleep, one finds himself the same as 
before. A theory that one is reborn after death as 
a creature of exactly the same species would cer- 
tainly be quite foreign to normal Indian thought. 
However, the text makes no definite reference to 
either sleep or death. My protest is not against 
Ruben’s interpretation, improbable tho it seems to 
me. What I am objecting. to is his insertion of the 
word wiedergeboren in what he presents as a ren- 
dering of the text, which contains no such word. 
Good philologists avoid this. For example, Deussen 
and Hume put the words ‘ in deep sleep and death,’ 
or the like, in brackets, or in a footnote. Hertel 
(Die Weisheit der Upanischaden), who like my- 
self thinks that only sleep is meant, does not intro- 
duce any reference to it in his translation, but gives 
his view in his introductory summary of the chap- 
ter, p. 83. A responsible scholar will thus clearly 
distinguish between what the text actually says, 
and his own interpretation, the meaning which he 
reads into it. This instance is fairly typical of 
Ruben’s practice. His italicized passages, profess- 
ing to give at least the general sense of the texts, 
can never be relied upon, and in my opinion are 
very often seriously misleading. Yet rarely does 
he hint that the text might possibly mean some- 
thing different. Precision and accuracy, as phil- 
ologists understand those terms, seem foreign to his 
purpose. 
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As I said, I believe that progress in understand- 
ing the Upanisads can only come from patient and 
laborious study of their words. And this should 
include study (of course critical and judicial, but 
serious) of previous interpretations by intelligent 
and informed persons, including at least Samkara’s 
Sanskrit commentaries. Ruben refers to a few of 
his predecessors, but it seems to me that he has 
paid far too little heed to them; and he gives 
no evidence of having used some important sources. 
They could have saved him from many errors. 

The whole book reminds one of the caricatures of 
objects which one gets by looking at their reflec- 
tions in trick mirrors—concave, convex, or other- 
wise irregular. The reflections show some sort of 
resemblance to the objects; but they are always 
fantastically distorted. Such mirrors are only 
amusing, because everyone can see what the real 
objects look like. In this case the danger is serious, 
because many who may read this book do not know 
Sanskrit, and cannot know what the Upanisads 
really are like. The fact, which cannot be denied, 
that the picture presented in this book bears a kind 
of resemblance to the Upanisads, may be said even 
to increase the danger that the unwary may be 
deceived. In so far as the book has any influence, 
I fear it will do only harm. I sincerely regret the 
necessity of saying this, but I must state my care- 
fully considered opinion. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALe UNIVERSITY 





Saikhesvara Mahatirtha: First Part. By SAnTA- 
MURTI MUNIRAJ JAYANTAVIJAYAJI. 2nd ed. 
Bhavnagar: SriyaSovisJaAyaJI JAINA GRAN- 
THAMALA, 1947. 


The learned Jain sadhu Jayantavijayaji, has 
added to his valuable series of archaeological works 
the second edition of the first part of SankheSvara 
Mahitirtha, first published in 1942. This is a very 
thorough study of ancient and modern Sankheévara, 
which is a village in Radhanpur State in North 
Gujarat. It has been a place of pilgrimage for the 
Jains for several centuries. A temple and statue of 
ParSvanatha are the chief attraction. The present 
Volume is a complete guide book, both for the anti- 





quarian and the casual visitor. It has a detailed 
study of the history and antiquities of Sankhesvara 
and also a practical account of conditions at pres- 
ent with an excellent map which adds much to its 
usefulness. It has sixteen plates of antiquities 
which are also available in a separate publication. 

The book is in Gujarati, as are the author’s other 
archaeological books. (Abi is also available in 
Hindi.) I understand that an English translation 
of the work on Mt. Abi is being made, which will 
be valuable to foreigners. These detailed studies of 
the Jain tirthas are an important contribution to 
Indian archaeology. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 
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Conversational Chinese, With Grammatical Notes, 
prepared by Ssii-yii Téng. University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1947. 442 pp. $5.00. 


This Chinese language textbook is a faithful 
reproduction of materials developed during the war 
by a group of collaborating Chinese tutors working 
at the University of Chicago on its ASTP program 
under the supervision of Dr. Téng. The author of 
the text itself is Dr. Ouyang; Dr. Téng edited it 
and prepared the grammatical notes. It is the first 
modern Chinese textbook produced by Chinese 
exclusively. 

Conversational Chinese presents practical, well- 
graded conversations with supplementary exercises ; 
the topics are useful, interesting and contemporary 
—fluent and modern colloquial Chinese. The Notes 
are exhaustive and meticulous (¢.g., p. 34). 
Thanks to the painstaking efforts of Miss June 
Work in preparing the copy for press and proof- 
reading it, there are very few errors and mis- 
prints.t. No teacher of Chinese should overlook 


Parts VI-VIII as auxiliary text material. Lessons 
48 through 55 and one final review lesson from the 
manuscript of this textbook were acquired by the 
State Department Language School in Peiping as 


one item in its curriculum, and the 47 lessons 
published here are of the same high quality. 

As in all University of Chicago publications, 
characters appear in both printed and written 
forms, yet none of the material in characters has 
been needlessly duplicated. Skilfully devised re- 
view sections frequently recur (e.g. Lessons 24, 
42). Lists of useful (and idiomatic) phrases are 
given.” The “aural drill” recognizing compre- 
hension as a factor in itself, provides material just 
to be understood when heard (cf. p. 237). For the 
first time in a Chinese language text we find drills 
consisting of sentences containing blanks to be 
filled in. Practice in oral translation from English 
into Chinese—a difficult test of an advanced stu- 
dent’s proficiency—is made available here (p. 355) 
also for the first time. It is unfortunate that no 
correct Chinese version is suggested; checking is 


*On p. 73 “ma” and “mo” are presented as inter- 
rogative particles. It is not made clear that they are 
not always interchangeable. 

* For example, pp. 80-1, “to have plenty” yi-ti-shih 
and “for a good many days” hédo-chi-t‘ien. Another 
good example of stress upon idiomatic speech is the 
note “on the omission of tao,” p. 110. 
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essential. Measure words (numeratives) accom- 
pany new nouns faithfully throughout (e.g. p. 
205), and an excellent list of the most common 
ones appears (on p. 338). There is a brief sum- 
mary of Chinese sentence structures primarily of 
value to teachers (on p. 283). Miss Work prepared 
an index by romanization ; but an additional index 
by characters, either total strokes or radicals, also 
would have been helpful. 

With the increasing use of Yale romanization,’ 
use of Wade-Giles romanization in this text is 
interesting. Through use of tone marks instead of 
numbers, but omitting them from unstressed syl- 
lables, by underlining words of greatest stress, and 
through use of hyphens to indicate close juncture, 
Wade-Giles has been dressed with counterparts to 
the Yale system. Such syllables as “'Tz‘i” and 
“ p‘éng ” seem cumbersome, however. After lesson 
30 Dr. Téng discontinues underlining words of 
greatest stress, saying: “By this time students 
should have acquired a sense of the rhythm of 
Chinese sentences; underlining of stressed words 
is therefore discontinued as no longer helpful” 
(p. 242). For conversations in familiar vocabulary 
this is probably right; but for introducing new 
phrases and new vocabulary (as in the example 
sentences on p. 295), consistent underscoring 
could well be continued. 

In Lesson 28, on p. 217, romanization is sepa- 
rated from the characters, so that the students can 
“read the characters alone as far as possible.” Up 
to this point the two were supplied together to 
encourage students gradually to recognize char- 
acters and wean them from romanization by Lesson 
28. But if spoken language alone were being taught 
without reference to characters—an option which 
Téng’s material allows,—then this distinct separa- 
tion of romanization from characters would have 
been in order throughout, so that students could 
use romanization and the instructor the characters. 
The shift in Lesson 28 impedes flexibility of teach- 
ing methods and presses for Téng’s attempt to teach 
spoken Chinese and Chinese characters both at 
once. But in providing material for both it does 
not employ the separate techniques required for 
oral proficiency as contrasted with character liter- 
acy. For example, in the vocabulary for Lesson 22, 


® Yale, Columbia, Cornell, State and War Department 
Schools, College of Chinese Studies (Peiping), Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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characters applying to foods and condiments, rarely 
encountered even in colloquial literature, appear. 
Since, moreover, people shop or order food usually 
by word of mouth, this is spoken vocabulary. The 
characters are time-wasters. This failure to de- 
lineate spoken from written material is fore- 
shadowed in the Introduction: “The written 
language of China has been the same throughout 
its long history, and is the same for the entire 
country ” (p. 1). This statement as it stands is 
misleading, to say the least. 

Instruction in calligraphy begins with Lesson 2. 
Some feel that it is crucial in the recognition of 
characters. Others feel that it should come much 
later. Dr. Téng states “. . . a student... will 
learn to read and write at the same time” (p. 2). 
He goes on to state: “This text will also serve as 
a firm stepping stone for those who intend to con- 
tinue their study of Chinese by reading modern 
plays, short stories, poems, and newspapers, or by 
reading classical Chinese in order to do research 
in Chinese history and literature” (p. 2). It is 
apparent Dr. Téng had in mind an all-purpose 
text. Its comprehensiveness and its many tech- 
niques support this. Material both for the teacher 
and for the student has been included. For ex- 
ample, the presentation of tones (pp. 2-3) must be 
for the teacher,—unless it is assumed that students 
can learn tones by eye; and the remaining material 
in the Introduction (pp. 4-10) seems to be a mix- 
ture of material which is too technical and compact 
for the beginning student and too simple for the 
qualified instructor. 

The same applies with the grammatical notes. 
Do they wish to obviate the student’s need for a 
teacher, or to tell the teacher all he or she should 
know? (Cf. p. 115.) In either case very little is 
left to the students’ insight.t The notes follow 
Western grammar,—both in the choice of items to 
be explained and in the manner of explanation. 
Explanations attempt to harmonize Chinese with 
Western grammar patterns. Nevertheless, the notes 
are thorough, explicit, and on the whole, accurate. 

The long section in Lesson 34 (pp. 276-83) “ On 
Word Order and Sentence Structure ” would seem 
to deny to students the empirical approach; its 


—_— 


“On p. 13, notes 2 and 3 supply irrelevant informa- 
tion for beginning level; notes 1 and 4 tell primarily 
what the student can observe for himself; and note 6 
adds nothing relevant to the lesson material. 
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polish may indicate it was intended as a touch- 
stone for the teacher. Some sentences in the early 
material are determined much less by a careful 
analysis of the syntax of spoken Chinese within its 
own framework® than merely by the need for 
certain words for conversational purposes. 

The “fill-in” sentences (cf. p. 12) risk en- 
couraging at a beginning stage word-for-word 
vocabulary substitutions from one language to the 
other. Chinese and English language frameworks 
are not comfortably equivalent ; to suggest equiva- 
lence or encourage it is to betray the student when 
the going gets tough. “ This one is mine; that one 
is his.” “He is my good friend; is he also your 
good friend?” “He and I are good friends. We 
are all good friends.” (p. 20); also: “ You do 
me too much honor. Please let another venerable 
gentleman take that seat,” (p. 163). Such phrases 
also illustrate this penchant. Is the student to 
think stiltedly? Is he to incorporate this arti- 
ficiality in his Chinese? Due allowance must be 
made, however, for the literalness of translations 
and occasional weaknesses in English. Since the 
textbook was prepared by those to whom English 
was a secondary language, it is remarkable that 
such limitations are not more in evidence. Occa- 
sionally, however, English limitations impair ex- 
planations in the textbook (e.g. p. 66, the particle 
pa). 

On the whole, the textbook is a tribute to the bi- 
linguial abilities of Dr. Téng and his staff. It 
faithfully represents as much of their language 
program as can be put between the covers of a 
five-dollar book. It is a good careful text for those 
who approach language—even spoken language,— 
from the point of view of characters and writing. 
For those who want almost everything in one book, 
to be studied cooperatively by teacher and student, 
it answers a long-felt need. It rectifies many errors 
found in previous texts written for such purposes 
and adds the results of newer and more thorough- 
going methodology, some experimentation, and 
hard work. But inclusiveness prevented the inte- 
gration of this textbook with other materials. 
Moreover, closer collaboration with trained linguists 
might have enabled the material to deal more ade- 
quately with syntax framework in particular. 


5 Discussion of té, téi (“ to get, to be able; to have to” 
ete.) syntactically an important unit, does not occur 
until pp. 382-84. 
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Furthermore, scholars from both cultures might 
have cooperatively produced a slightly smoother 
bilingual textbook. 

Adherents of the Wade-Giles system of romani- 
zation will welcome this book. Those who start 
with spoken language using the new Speak Chinese 
or Chinese for Beginners, or Brandt’s Spoken 
Chinese,® can utilize large sections of this material 
for advanced work. The grammatical explanations 


*M. Gardner Tewksbury, Speak Chinese, New Haven, 
1948; John De Francis, Chinese for Beginners, New 
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will be of interest to all teachers. Conversational 
Chinese is the best source for interesting, practical, 
topical conversations in modern colloquial Chinese 
now available. This, together with its inclusive 
scope, should afford it a wide circulation. 


THURSTON GRIGGs 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Haven, 1946; J. J. Brandt, Introduction 
Chinese, American edition, New Haven, 1943. 
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Qaragalpag grammar. Part one: phonology. By 
Kart H. Mences. Pp. xviii+110. New 
York: Kina’s Crown Press, 1947. 


Karakalpak is spoken by a Turkic tribe in 
Karakalpakistan which lies to the south and south- 
west of the Aral Sea. Menges’ present volume 
appears as the first part of a projected ‘ comparative 
historical grammar of the Qaraqatpaq and Qazaq 
languages which was to comprise four chapters: 
I. Phonology; II. Morphology; III. Syntax; and 
IV. Glossary.’ It was initially written in German 
and is now put into English by Leora P. Cunning- 
ham. The status of the remaining sections of the 
work is not made completely clear by the author— 
at least some of the working data on which they 
were to be based has been lost. The Phonology is 
subdivided thus: Preface; Foreword; Introduc- 
tion: The Position of Qaraqatpaq in the Turkic 
Group, Phonetic Description of the Qaraqalpaq 
Sounds; Comparative Historical Phonology: Con- 
sonantism, Vocalism, Foreign Words (including 
foreign names) and Loan Words; Conclusion; 
Bibliography. There is a linguistic-ethnic map of 
Asia (opp. p. xvi). The Introduction propounds 
ethnological, geographic, and historical-compara- 
tive linguistic data relative to Karakalpak, with 
shifting reference to other languages and ethnic 
groups, Turkic and non-Turkic. In the body of the 
book Menges follows an_historical-comparative 
technique for the arrangement of data. On the 


basis of observations and notations made for Kara- 
kalpak, parallels of various similarity-contrast 
types are entered for the compared languages. 
Historical referent languages are Proto-Turkic, 
Common Turkic, and certain early Turkic dialects, 
Among modern Turkic languages the data of 
Kazak appear most frequently—evidently because 
determination of the nature of the relationship 
between Karakalpak and Kazak is one of the 
specific aims of the author. A concluding state- 
ment is: ‘. . . Qaraqatpaq need not be considered 
as a separate Turkic language but may be com- 
posed with Qazaq into one unit, the Qazaq-Qara- 
qatpaq language’ (p. 100). In addition to the 
Turkic comparisons certain data are adduced repre- 
senting the Mongolian, Finno-Ugric, and other 
language groups. The general technical approach 
to problems of phonology is predominantly pho- 
netic although phonemes are occasionally men- 
tioned. Of especial interest to the Turkicist would 
be a thorough description of vowel-harmony mor- 
phophonemics in Karakalpak. The sections on 
Vowel-Harmony (pp. 54-6) and Labial Harmony 
and Labial Attraction (pp. 59-64) begin to provide 
such information.* 
W. D. Preston 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


2 Cf. C. F. Voegelin and M. E. Ellinghausen, Turkish 
structure, JAOS 63. 37 ff. (1943), for a formulation for 
modern urban Anatolian. 
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Anthropology. By A. L. Krorser. Pp. xii + 856 
-+ xxix. New York: Harcourt, BRACE AND 
Company, 1948. 


This is a thorough revision of the author’s text- 
book of 1923, much greater in bulk and presenting 
a great deal of the important new material, method- 
ology, and theory that have seen the light of day 
in the intervening twenty-five years. 

If it is asked why a textbook in one of the social 
sciences should be noticed in the pages of the 
JOURNAL, the answer is easy to find in the book. 
We are professionally Orientalists dealing with our 
geographical sections of the Orient essentially by 
means of the philological and historical disciplines. 
Our driving interest is, however, not the textual 
minutiae of our philology, but the study of man as 
he lives and has lived in the various areas and 
periods of the Orient. We are humanist in our 
objects. So too is Professor Kroeber, a great 
humanist, approaching the study of mankind the 
world over and through all periods, prehistoric, 
historic, and the present, by means of his professed 
discipline. Much of his territory is not directly 
ours, but his interest in the East has been of long 
standing and has led him to approach the material 
provided by professed Orientalists, with the insight 
that can come from a deep and at the same time 
wide-sweeping study of man and his institutions. 
Cross-fertilization between the disciplines is given 
much lip-service. This book is a brilliant and 
readable example of the results of cross-fertilization 
in its sections dealing with the Orient. 

It should be recommended to our students as a 
necessary background for their studies on the spot 
in the Orient—since now, as probably never before, 
it is realized that no Orientalist is complete in his 
training who has not had some sojourn in his area, 
no matter how short. Kroeber’s book will prepare 
him for, and perhaps cushion him in preparation 
to withstand, the shock of an actuality which often 
does not fully emerge from the philological text- 
books. The well-nigh infinite variety of appear- 
ance, custom, and institution that mankind pre- 
sents is well taught in this book, and yet there is 
integration in a grand historical whole that we 
can hardly get elsewhere and that will interest the 
mature scholar as well as the student. 

That anthropology is a valuable ancillary to 
Philology, the reviewer can testify personally. In 
Indie studies, the law code of Manu does not come 
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alive without much perspective drawn from it to 
many other cultures. The Indians of the Vedas are 
still very shadowy figures as men, but some rays of 
illumination are shed by knowledge of parallel cul- 
tures elsewhere in geography and history. For the 
linguistic scholar working in India, some knowl- 
edge of ethnology and ethnological techniques is 
absolutely essential. It is impossible to record a 
text—story, song, conversation, exposition of a cere- 
mony, or what not—without turning ethnologist in 
order to interpret it accurately. In other words, 
man talks about something; to understand that 
something when it is far outside of one’s own 
culture (as the Orient is for us Westerners), one 
must use the discipline that has specialized in the 
description of exotic cultures, namely, anthro- 
pology. This fragment of personal history must, of 
course, end with the statement that it was the 1923 
version of this book that was the reviewer’s fasci- 
nated introduction to anthropology almost twenty 
years ago. 

The subtitle of the book is ‘ Race, Language, 
Culture, Psychology, Prehistory.’ Chapter 1 is 
‘What anthropology is about,’ chapter 19 ‘ Retro- 
spect and prospect.’ Chapters 2 to’5 are on race: 
‘Man’s place in nature, ‘ Fossil man,’ ‘ Living 
races,’ ‘ Problems of race difference.’ 

Chapter 6, ‘ Language,’ concerns itself in the 
main with historical factors and with language as 
a vehicle of culture. Modern American fashion 
among professed linguistic scholars is so much pre- 
occupied with statements of patterned structure 
that it has seemed to this reviewer somewhat 
strange that so little is said about linguistic pat- 
terning in this book which devotes chapter 8 to the 
subject of ‘ Patterns.’ The subject is approached in 
§ 110, where a paragraph deals with the subliminal 
existence of the patterned form structure of lan- 
guage, and again in § 243 in a listing of ‘ psycho- 
logical considerations already encountered.’ The 
main part of § 110, however, is concerned with the 
‘unconscious or covert’ nature of the processes 
of change in language. It is probable that the 
anthropological student will retain the historical 
reference to ‘ covertness’ and pass over the point 
that language is synchronically patterned. 

The chapters on ‘ Culture’ are: 7 ‘The nature 
of culture,’ 8 ‘ Patterns,’ 9 ‘ Culture processes,’ 10 
‘Culture change,’ 11 ‘Some histories of inven- 
tions: the interplay of factors,’ 12 ‘ Culture growths 
and spreads,’ 13 ‘ Story of the alphabet,’ 14 ‘ Dis- 
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tributions.’ There is much in these chapters of 
interest to Orientalists. ‘ Psychology ’ is dealt with 
in chapter 15, ‘ Cultural psychology.’ 

Three long chapters deal with ‘ Prehistory’: 
16 ‘The beginnings of human civilization,’ 17 
‘Later prehistory and ethnology in the Old World,’ 
18 ‘ American prehistory and ethnology.’ In these, 
as probably nowhere else, it is possible to get a 
world view of early man that is both summary and 
suggestive, neither tendentious nor overburdened 
with specialist detail. The specialist on Egypt or 
Mesopotamia or the Far East may find cause oc- 
casionally to cavil at the presentation of details, 
but the emphasis is surely correct and cannot lead 
the layman astray. This is preeminently true of 
the sections on India (§$§ 304-6). The study of 
the prehistory of India has, however, only begun, 
and good as is the summary given, it is sure to be 
outdated and subject to much change as soon 4s 
any new excavatory work is undertaken. In fact. 
excavation at Harappa in 1946 (reported by R. E. 
M. Wheeler in Ancient India, no. 3, pp. 58-130 
[ January, 1947]) revealed a massively fortified 
citadel, and a circuit wall around the stipa mound 
at Mohenjo-daro was subsequently looked for and 
found. Wheeler suggests (76-7) that a central 
temple will be found within each of these citadels 
when the appropriate sites are freed from modern 
graves and a Buddhist stiipa respectively. This, 
of course, brings the Indus Valley culture much 
closer to those of Egypt and Mesopotamia than 
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has been thought hitherto. There is no longer 
validity in Kroeber’s statement (747; based, of 
course, on earlier reports) that ‘ the [Indus Valley] 
culture has a modern feel in the degree to which 
civilian aspects overshadow royal and ritual ones.’ 
There is also likely to be much more precision in 
the accounts of India’s prehistory after full use 
has been made of the exact date provided by the 
Roman trading station at Arikamedu on the east 
coast of India (R. E. M. Wheeler e¢ alii, Ancient 
India, no. 2, pp. 17-124 [July, 1946]). 

Space will not permit a listing even of sections 
especially interesting for the Orientalist, and there 
are few errors to report. ‘ Apollinian’ for ‘ Apol- 
lonian ’ occurs on p. 322 and elsewhere in the book. 
On p. 694 it is said that the domestic fowl reached 
Greece and Italy ‘ about the seventh century A. p,’ 
This is probably a misprint for ‘seventh century 
B.C.’ since its first occurrence in our records of 
classical antiquity is on vases of the type called 
‘ Orientalizing ’ of approximately that period. 

Finally, to reiterate and restate, this book will 
give the beginner in Oriental studies a background 
in the study of man that he cannot get elsewhere 
with such ease. It is humanist in tone (the final 
chapter makes the author’s position clear), and its 


author’s essentially historical interest will enable 
the student to place in a worldwide perspective his 
section of the Orient. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 























PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Criental Society 


MEETING AT NEW YORK CITY, 1948 


The one hundred and fifty-eighth meeting of the Society was held in New York City in the Hotel 
Commodore on March 30 and 31. The following members of the Society registered their attendance: 


W. F. Albright G. B. Fowler 

E. B. Allen F.. N. Frye 

T. Ashkenazi C. 8S. Gardner 

S. D. Atkins M. Gaster 

T. A. M. Barnett H. 8. Gehman 

L, C. Barret H. L. Ginsberg 

H. H. Bender N. Glueck 

W. Bingham L. C. Goodrich 
Rhea C. Blue Mrs. A. K. Gordon 
D. Bodde M. Graves 

H. J. Bodenlos G. C. O. Haas 

N. C. Bodman W. S. Haas 

G. W. Briggs E. Adelaide Hahn 
R. S. Britton R. S. Hardy 

B. C. Brundage D. G. Haring 

L, Bull Z. S. Harris 

E, E. Calverly L. Hartman 

G. G. Cameron Helen E. Hause 
Dagny Carter H. M. Hoenigswald 
A. D. Chaurize B. Horwitz 

A. K. Chiu Mrs. L. H. Hough 
Mrs. C. S. Cooke Margaret G. Howland 
H. G. Creel E. R. Hughes 

E. Cross F. S. Hulse 

J. I. Crump, Jr. A. W. Hummel 
Florence E. Day Mrs. J. H. Husselman 
J, DeFrancis H. W. Jacobson 

G. L. Della Vida A. Jeffery 

Mrs. A. S. DeWitt Mrs. A. Jeffery 

I. Dyen Dorothy C. Jensen 
F, Edgerton G. N. Kates 

D. M. C. Englert J. A. Kerns 

W. Federn Alice E. Kober 


P. Forchheimer 


The first session of the meeting was called to 
order by President H. H. Bender at 10: 00 A. M., 
Tuesday, March 30. The Secretary reported as 
follows : 


1. The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society as of March 27, 1948, is 910. Of this total, 
827 are corporate members, 56, life members, 24, 
honorary members, and 3, honorary associate mem- 
bers. Since April 15, 1947, the date of my last 
report to the Society, 73 new members have been 
elected and qualified; this number includes 2 former 
members who have been re-elected. In the same 


period we have lost by resignation 17, and 5 by 
death. 
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M. Kosover Mrs. A. A. Rickett 
C. H. Kraeling Margaret T. J. Rowe 
E. G. Kraeling Adelaide Rudolph 
E. R. Lacheman Mrs. R. F. Sasaki 
W. L. Lancey P. Scherer 
Mrs. L. V. Ledoux B. Schwartz 
K. F. Leidecker O. R. Sellers 
W. Leslau H. E. Shadick 
Ilse Lichtenstidter O. Shimizu 
J. K. Linn P. W. Skehan 
C. P. Lo Louise P. Smith 
Jane Gaston Mahler Marian W. Smith 
Elma Marin M. B. Smith 
W. H. Maurer E. A. Speiser 
T. J. Meek F. R. Steeie 
K. M. Menges F. J. Stephens 
J. M. Menzies L. Sternbach 
G. C. Miles W. F. Stinespring 
S. McCune Nancy Lee Swann 
J. J. Obermann G. R. Taylor 
C. J. Ogden M. Vogelstein 
J. J. O’Neill R. S. Wells 
H. M. Orlinsky A. G. Wenley 
M. Perlmann J. W. Wevers 
J. A. Pope C. M. Wilbur 
M. H. Pope B. H. Willeke 
Edith Porada J. A. Wilson 
M. T. Price W. L. Wright, Jr. 
E. H. Pritchard J. K. Yamagiwa 
J. B. Pritchard A. H. Yarrow 
J. Rahder M. Yokoyama 
D. T. Ray E. I. Yoshikami 
S. M. Reynolds T. C. Young 

Total 132 


2. Upon the invitation of the institutions involved, the 
Society was represented on four special occasions 
during the present academic year as follows: 


(1) The Regional Conference of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, held in Den- 
ver, Colorado, May 15 to 17, 1947. Our delegates 
were Caleb F. Gates, Jr. and Carl A. Merey. 
The Inauguration of Katherine Gillete Blyley 
as President of Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
New York, October 4, 1947. Our delegate was 
Robert A. Hall. 

The Inauguration of Samuel D. Marble as Presi- 
dent of Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio, 
November 23, 1947. Our delegate was Paul F. 
Bloomhardt. 
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(4) The Inauguration of Nelson Glueck as President 
of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 
12, 1948. Our delegate was Ralph Marcus. 
During the present academic year the Secretary has 
learned of the deaths of the following corporate mem- 
bers. (The date of election to the Society is indicated 
by the numbers in the parentheses). 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy d. Sept. 9, 1947 (1917) 
Henry W. Eliot d. May 5, 1947 (1941) 
Robert Ernest Hume d. Jan. 4, 1948 (1914) 
Harley Farnsworth MacNair (1929) 


of one of our Honorary Members: 


The Secretary has likewise been informed of the death 
Wladimir Golé- 


nischeff, d. August 5, 1947. 


It was voted that the report be adopted. 


The Treasurer submitted the reports upon the 


Society’s finances for the fiscal year 1947 as follows: 


B. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets 


$72,010.71 
6,990.56 


Investments (cost) 
Cash held by Yale University, December 31 
Balance in New Haven Savings Bank, De- 

SEE Ak odnsineeeeukenceceakeen 5,174.56 


$84,175.83 


Liabilities 
General Endowment 
ID iiciccinn cs peannemceeae $15,300.00 
PE EE acter iene cenaerandsaweenen 36.50 
er ee eee er re 93.33 


Life Membership fund 5,266.50 
Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship Fund 


Original bequest 


50,768.55 


SEE sa tcas ks cdveestsaeeceeas 16.69 
EE OD ok a. poeiraens dlacka ace dicwns 2,133.26 
ene eee eee ee 2,000.00 

Surplus (General Account, Monograph 
Account & Offprint Account) ........ 8,561.00 
$84,175.83 


2. GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Credits 


$ 1,953.35 
3,741.96 


Balance January 1, 


Annual dues 
Income from investments............... 


1,559.77 


Advance payments received ............. 26.16 
Monograph Account contribution to budget 250.00 
Returned from Journal Account ......... 489.60 
Returned from Library Account ........ 4.98 
Returned from Membership Committee... 55.00 
Returned from Committee on Promotion 

of Oriental Research .............. 25.00 
Returned from ACLS Account .......... 25.00 
Returned from Contingency Fund........ 272.06 


$ 8,402.88 


Proceedings of the Society 


Debits 
Budget Appropriations 
Journal Account ......... $ 3,900.00 
Editor’s Honoraria ....... 400.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Ac- 
NS oa iarenk a urea raeane ale 1,935.00 
Committee on Promotion of 
Oriental Research...... 25.00 
Committee on Membership. 60.00 
Librarian’s Account ...... 100.00 
po Pere err 50.00 
Po Ee ae ee 10.00 
Contingency Fund ........ 523.35 
Credit transferred to Journal 
pO eer ee 1.20 
Credit transferred to Mono- 
graph Account ......... 3.10 
Credit transferred to Offprint 
PE 3 cs aude enemas 61 
Check returned unpaid by 
EE da eevaacineenezeds 6.00 


Balance December 31, 1947 


3. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Budget for Journal 
Budget for Honoraria 
Sales (Yale Press) 
Sales (Office) 
Author refunds 
Subscriptions received for Yale Press ... 
Connecticut sales tax collected 
Credit transferred from General Account 
From Offprint Account 


Debits 


Manufacturing costs 
Honoraria 
Editorial expenses 
Expended for authors 
Postage, express, and supplies 
Addressograph service 
Purchase of back numbers 
Subscriptions transferred to Yale Press.. 
Returned to General Account 


ee 
ee 
oe 6666806060869 06086066 


4. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Balance January 1, 1947 
Sales 
Author payments on Numbers 21, 22, & 23 
Credit transferred from General Account 
Connecticut sales tax collected 


$ 7,014.26 


$ 1,388.62 





$ 3,900.00 
400.00 
736.96 
611.18 
105.43 

9.60 
16 
1.20 
125.17 


$ 5,889.70 


$ 4,422.39 
275.00 
355.19 
105.43 
159.63 

18.00 
54,96 
9.60 
489.60 


$ 5,889.70 
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Debits 
Cost of Number 2] ......... $ 45.58 
Cost of Number 22 ......... 19.72 
Cost of Number 23 ......... 22.38 
Payments to authors ....... 27.43 
POD: vaviecceneannsewses 3.16 
| Serre rer ee .04 
Paid to Journal Account .... 125.17 


Balance December 31, 1947 ..............- 


$ 243.48 
$ 71.93 


5. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Pe NE: Bi. dew ecne ea kewowdexineccas 
Collected for annual dinner in advance ... 
Sale of addressograph service ........... 
Transferred from contingency fund ..... 


Debits 


CGlem Teeretaty oo ccc cccsccesesenscess 
Pe SD. ecacindcacvsnbeteenacen 
Special Executive Committee Meeting ... 
ME GE os icc dcessceacsciesesas 
Expenses of Annual Meeting ........... 
Aimentny BONS nn cnc scccncccesevncssescs 
Accounting services ........-..eeeeeees 


6. LIBRARIAN’S ACCOUNT 
Credits 


8 ET ae nen mr re 
CN WOOD a ivccsecnctccvantacccnes 


Debits 


POE MOD occ cacecccenccasavaseass 
DEE cctynecke Renu dcneawewacnvenwan 
ee A ee ree 
Returned to General Account ........... 


7. CONTINGENCY FUND 


Credits 


DT ccnnhiaviasnespaunacaawedinas 


Debits 


lo Secretary-Treasurer’s Account ....... 


Balance returned to General Account ...... 


$ 1,935.00 
73.00 

5.00 
251.29 


$ 2,264.29 


$ 1,117.80 
223.91 
202.31 
73.00 
337.27 
300.00 
10.00 

$ 2,264.29 

$ 100.00 
4.70 

$ 104.70 

$ 49.70 

82 
49.20 
4.98 

$ 104.70 

$ 523.35 

$ 251.29 

$ 272.06 


8. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Balance January 1, 1947 ............... $ 2,721.12 
Income from Nies Fund ............... 327.04 
GD he Kcduccraceccanadeesdseneeevens 1,434.49 
Deposit of Miss D. F. Bleek against pub- 

PE EEE bc bnncbukwevadeouus <u 4,007.50 
Advance payments received ............. 25.39 
Credit transferred from General Account 3.10 
Connecticut sales tax collected ......... 54 

$ 8,519.18 
Debdits 
Partial publication cost AOS 

Oe. suvebevawessesdnnses $ 781.71 
To General Account for ser- 

vices of office sec’y ..... 250.00 
Deposit against publication 

cost refunded .......... 180.00 
Postage, express and supplies 146.75 
Binding 99 copies of AOS 16 50.49 
Yale Press share sales Barton 

Royal Inscription ...... 7.20 
Advance payment refunded... 2.50 
Connecticut sales tax paid... .08 

— §$ 1,418.73 
Balance December 31, 1947 ............... $ 7,100.45 


9. HACKNEY FUND INCOME ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Balance January 1, 1947 .............. $ 319.40 
Income from investments .............. 1,902.25 
$ 2,221.65 

Debits 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased .... $ 88.39 
Balance December 31, 1947 ............... $ 2,133.24 


Signed: Ferris J. STEPHENS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


$53,910.97 
18,336.74 


Total invested January 1, 1947 ........... 


New Investments in 1947................. 


$72,247.71 
Payments on principal of mortgage........ 237.00 


Total invested December 31, 1947 ......... $72,010.71 


The new investments in 1947 as reported above include 
$17,878.86 from the principal of the Louise Wallace 
Hackney Scholarship Fund. A final distribution of the 
estate has recently been made by the administrator of the 
will, and consequently the Society’s Treasurer is holding 
for eventual investment $2,950.66 in the principal of the 
Hackney Fund. The general endowment funds are fully 
invested except a balance of $9.06 awaiting investment. 
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The Society holds a statement signed by the assistant 
treasurer of Yale University that the following securi- 
ties are deposited with the Treasurer of Yale University, 
for the account of the American Oriental Society: 


Bonds 
$ 300. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 2%% 
12/15/61 

Morris & Essex Railroad, Ist Ref. 344% 
12/1/2000 

United States Treasury, 242% 12/15/72-67 

United States Treasury, 242% 9/15/52 


2,000. 


15,000. 
1,000. 


Stocks 
10 Shares American District Telegraph Co., Common 
” American Telephone & Telegraph, Capital 
American Viscose Corporation, Common 
5 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy., Common 
62 ; Bankers Trust Co., Common 
40 5 Borden Company, Common 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Capital 
8 a Connecticut Light & Power Co., Common 
11 : Dow Chemical Company, Common (old 
stock ) 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Common 
First National Bank of Boston, Common 
General Electric Co., Common 
Guaranty Trust Co., Common 
International Harvester Co., Common 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Com- 
mon 
Kennecott Copper Corp., Common 
National City Bank, Common 
National Dairy Products Corp., Common 
New Jersey Zine Co., Capital 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Common 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Common 
Sears Roebuck & Co., Common 
Standard Oil Co. of California, Common 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Capital 
Traveler’s Insurance Co., Capital 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Common 
f Union Pacific Railroad, Common 
3! m United Aircraft Corp., Common 
1: si United States Steel Corp., Common 
4( . F. W. Woolworth Co., Common 


Mortgage 
$5,000.00 James and Sarah Clifford 688-90 Dixwell 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Interest rate 5%— Payments of $250. 
payable April and October 1, covering 
both interest and principal. 

Cash balance as of December 31, 1947 — $6,990.56 

Note: In December payment of $400 was made covering 

a subscription for that amount of American 
Telephone & Telegraph 2%4’s of 1957, but the 
bond was not received until January 1948. 
Signed: Harry J, OSTRANDER, 
Chairman. 
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AUDITOR’s REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report 
submitted. 

Signed: Cart H. KRAELING, 
Signed: Davip NELsSon Rowe, 
Auditing Committee. 
January 15, 1948. 


It was voted to adopt the reports of the Treasurer, 
of the Committee on Investments, and of the 
Auditors. 


The Editor presented his report as follows: 


During the year 1947-48 the Editors have published 
parts 2, 3, 4 of Volume 67 and part 1 of Volume 68 of 
the Journal. Volume 67 consisted of 351 pages, and 
contained 26 articles, 14 Brief Communications, 26 
Reviews of Books, and 9 Notes. The items were dis- 
tributed as to region as follows: Far East 19, Middle 
East 21, Near East 24, Africa 3, General 8. Their dis- 
tribution as to subject matter was: Culture and Re- 
ligion 12, Inscriptions and Linguistics (chiefly historical 
grammar) 21, History 11, Literature 13, Art and 
Archaeology 9, General 9. 

Part 1 of Volume 68 contains 14 items, including Sup- 
plement No. 7: Terms for Musical Instruments in the 
West Sudanic Languages, by H. E. Hause. Of these 
items, 6 deal with the Far East, 6 with the Near East, 
1 with Africa, while 1 is general in content. 

In the American Oriental Series one new volume has 
appeared: Sidney Glazer’s edition of Abd Hayydn’s 
Commentary on the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik (Volume 31). 
One other volume is coming off the presses at the present 
moment: H. A. Wieschhoff’s Anthropological Bibli- 
ography of Negro Africa (Volume 23). Two additional 
volumes are in press now: Leo Oppenheim’s Eames 
Babylonian Collection, and D. F. Bleek’s Comparative 
Dictionary of the Bushman Languages. In addition, 
plans for the publication of the Index of the Journal are 
under way, and several new manuscripts for the mono- 
graph series are under consideration. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Society’s Librarian: 


During the year 1947/48, seventy-nine volumes and 
two hundred and forty-nine numbers of periodicals have 
been added to the Library. Of the periodicals two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven were in continuance of sets 
already in the Library; twenty-three represent titles 
new to the Library. Twenty-five volumes have been 
bound; sixteen volumes loaned to non-resident members 
of the Society. Four new exchanges have been estab- 
lished; with Bulletin, Aurora University, Shanghai, 
China; Belleten, Turk Tarih Kurum, Ankara, Turkey; 
Man in India, Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan, 
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India; Yvo Bleter and Yvo Annual of Jewish social 
sciences, Yiddish scientific institute, Yivo, New York. 
Exchange relations with Oesterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna and Institut Francais de Damas, 
Damascus, Syria which had been interrupted by the war, 
have been resumed. 

The cataloging of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
is up to date: 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Abi Hayyin Muhammad ibn Yisuf. Manhaj as-Salik: 
commentary on the Alifiyya of Ibn Malik. Ed. with 
an introduction by S. Glazer. 1947. (American 
oriental ser., v. 31). 

Akademie van wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Certamina 
poeseos latinae. 1940-42, 46-47. Amstelodami, 1940- 
47. dv. 

Akademiia nauk, Leningrad. Vestnik. 1946. 

Alekseev, V. M. Artist-kalligraf i poet o tainakh v 
iskusstve pis’ma. [n. d.] 

Anantasarman. Mudrarakshasapurvasamkathanaka, Ed. 
by Dasharatha Sharma. 1945. (Ganga oriental ser., 
no. 3.) 

Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. Catalogue, prepared 
by C. Kunhan Raja and K. M. Krishna Darma. 
fase. [1]-2. 1944-46. 2v. 

Atharvavedasamhita (Paiippaladasikha) Photozinco copy 
of mss. in the library of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Avesta. A few daily prayers from the Zarathosthi scrip- 
tures. Comp. and tr. by I. J. S. Taraporevala. 1940. 

Avesta. Mazda-Yasna, some daily prayers from Zend- 
Avesta, comp. & pub. by D. S. Framroze. 2d ed. 
(rev. and enl.) 1946. 

Baroda. Archaeol. dept. Archaeology in Baroda (1934- 
1947). By A. S. Gadre. [1947]. 

Barthold, V. V. Iran; translation from the Russian, by 
G. K. Nariman, Ed. by M. E. Dadrawala. [194-7] 

Bernard, T.. A simplified grammar of the literary Tibetan 
language. 1946. 

Béze, C. de. Mémoire sur la vie de Constance Phaulkon. 
Pub. avee des notes par J. Drans [et] H. Bernard. 
1947. 

Bhisa. Plays ascribed to Bhiisa, critically ed. by C. R. 
Devadhar. 1937. (Poona oriental ser., no. 54) 

Bhisa. Thirteen Trivandrum plays, translated into 
English by A. C. Woolner and L, Sarup. Vol. 2. 
1931. (Panjab univ. oriental publ. no. 13) 

British museum. Dept. of Egyptian and Assyrian anti- 
quities. Catalogue of the cuneiform tablets in the 
Kouyunjik collection. By C. Bezold. v. 1-3. 1889-93. 

Brown, D. M., ed. China trade days in California; 
selected letters from the Thompson papers, 1832- 
1863. With a foreword by R. G, Cleland. 1947. 

Burritt, E. Sanskrit handbook for the fireside. 1876. 

Burrow, T., tr. A translation of the Kharosthi docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan. 1940. (James G. 
Forlong fund, v. XX) 

Darmesteter, J. Essais orientaux. 1883. 

Dis, B., comp. The essential unity of all religions. 
[1946] 
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Desai, S. F. Parsis and eugenics. 1940. 

Devadhar, C. R. Plays ascribed to Bhasa. 1927. (Poona 
oriental ser., 29) 

Drans, J. Aspect et tendances actuels du phonetisme 
japonais. 1947. 

Drans, J. Contribution & létude de la phonétique 
siamoise: les consonnes nasales initiales. 1942. 
(Publ. de la Maison franco-japonaise. Sér. B., t. 1) 

Drans, J., comp. Recueil de textes francais, classés 
methodiquement et par ordre de difficulté avec tra- 
duction siamoise. 1939. 

Emeneau, M. B. Kota texts, pt. 2. 1936. (Univ. of 
Calif. publ. in linguistics, v. 2, no. 2) 

Emory, K. P. Tuamotuan religious structures and cere- 
monies. 1947. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum. Bull. 
191) 

Gai, G. S. Historical grammar of old Kannada. 1946. 
(Deccan College dissertation ser., 1) 

Gawrotski, A. Poczatki dramatu indyjskiego a sprawa 
wplywow greckich. Z wstepem, uwagami i stresze- 
zeniem francuskim E, Stuszkiewicza. 1946. (Polska 
Akademja Umiejetnosci. Komisja orientalistyczna. 
Prace, no. 35) 

Glasenapp, 1. von. Entwicklungsstufen des indischen 
Denkens. 1940. (Schriften der Kénigsberger gelehrt- 
en Gesellschaft. Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, 
15/16 Jahr. Hft. 5) 

Glazer, S. S. Bibliography of periodical literature on 
the Near and Middle East. III. 1947. 

Gujarati. Two Gujarati pamphlets. 

Handbook of Chinese in America. 1946. 

al-Husain ibn Mansir al-Hallij. Akhbar al-Hallaj. 
Texte ancien pub., annoté et tr. par L. Massignon 
et P. Kraus. 1936. 

India antiqua; a volume of oriental studies presented 
by his friends and pupils to J. P. Vogel on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 
1947. 

Indian art and letters, new ser., v. 21, no. 1. 1947. 

Itkonen, E. Struktur und Entwicklung der ostlappischen 
Quantititssysteme. 1946. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen 
seuran Toimituksia, 88) 

Itkonen, T. I. Heidnische Religion und spiterer Aber- 
glaube bei den finnischen Lappen. 1946. (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia, 87 ) 

Kalasena, Sangitaraja. Ed. by C. Kunhan Raja. v. 1. 
Pathyaratnakosha. 1946. (Ganga oriental ser., 
no. 4) 

Kalidisa. Abhijnana Sfkuntala, ed. with a Sanskrit 
commentary called ‘Lakshmi’ by Narayana Sastri 
Khiste. 1935. (‘ Master’ Manimala ser., no. 38 
(Drama section, no. 1) ) 

Kavindracharya. Jagadvijayacchandas. Ed. by C. Kun- 
han Raja. 1945. (Ganga oriental ser., no. 2) 

Keers, W. Anthropologische beschouwingen over de 
bewoners van Zuid-West en Zuid-Midden Celebes. 
[1941] 

Kirmiani, Bahrim Khusrau. Sarmiya-i daulat. Bombay, 
1946. 

Konow, S., tr. En bunt indiske eventyr. [1946] 

Lehtisalo, T., ed. Juraksamojedische Volksdichtung. 
1947. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia, 90) 
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Li, An-che. The Sakya sect of Lamaism. 1945. 

Marcus, J. R. Communal sick-care in the German ghetto. 
1947. (Ella H. Philipson memorial publ. v. 1) 
Martin, P. S. The SU site excavations at a Mogollon 
village, western New Mexico, third season, 1946, by 
P. S. Martin and J. B. Rinaldo. [1947] (Field 
Museum of Natural History. Publ. 601) Anthropol. 

ser., v. 32, no. 3) 

The Middle East journal. v. 1, no. 1. 1947. 

Modi, P. M. A critique of the Brahmasitra (III. 2.11- 
IV) (With special reference to Sankaricirya’s 
Commentary) Pt. I. Interpretation of the Sutras. 
With a foreword by 8S. N. Dasgupta. [19437] 

Muhisibi. Kitab al-ri’iya lihuqiq Allah, ed. by Mar- 
garet Smith. 1940. (“E. J. W. Gibb memorial ” 
ser., New ser. 15) 

Nagoji Bhatta. Laghu sabdendu sekhara. 
(Andhra Univ. ser., no, 26) 

Nang Manora. Histoire de Nang Mandéra et histoire de 
Sang Thong. Tr. du siamois [par] J. Drans. 1947. 

Narasimhia, A. N. A grammar of the oldest Kanarese 
inscriptions. 1941. (Mysore. Univ. Studies in 
Dravidian philology, no. 1) 

Narfiyanarya. Nitimalaé. Ed. with introduction and 
notes by R. Ramanujachari and K. Srinivasacharya. 
1940. (Annamalai Univ. Philosophy ser., no. 2) 

Numismatic literature; pub. quarterly by the American 
Numismatic Society, no. 1, Oct., 1947. 

Obermann, J. How Baal destroyed a rival. 1947. (Publ. 
of the American Oriental Society. Offprint ser., no. 
23) 

Orlinsky, H. M. Notes on the qal infinitive construct 
and the verbal noun in Biblical Hebrew. 1947. 
(Publ. of the American Oriental Society. Offprint 
ser., no. 22) 

OsadhikiéSam. Editors: A. Venkata Rao and H. Sesha 
Iyengar. 1940. (Madras. Univ. Kannada ser., no. 7) 

Paasonen, H., ed. Mordwinische Volksdichtung, hrsg. 
und iibers. von P. Ravila. IV. Bd. 1947. (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia, 91) 

Padmasundara. Akabarasahi-sringaradarpana. Ed. by 
K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. 1943. (Ganga oriental 
ser., no. 1) 

Paul Pelliot. Pub. par la Société asiatique. 1946 [i. e. 
1947] 

Pithawalla, M. B. The Aryan home. 1946. 

Punyavantajitaka. The Tocharian Punyavantajitaka: 
text and translation, by G. S. Lane. 1947. (Publ. 
of the American Oriental Society. Offprint ser., 
no. 21) 

Rudolph, R. C. Medical matters in an early fourteenth 
century Chinese diary. [1947] 

Schweizerische Gesellschaft der Freunde ostasiatischer 
Kultur. Mitteilungen, 1-5, 7. 1939-45. 
Shanghai. Université de l’Aurore. Bulletin. 

t. 7, no. 3; t. 8, nos. 1-3. 1946-47. 

Tiflis. Musée de Géorgie. Description des manuscrits 
géorgiens; manuscrits de l’ancien Musée géorgien 
de la Société d'histoire et d’ethnographie (collection 
H). t. 1. 1946. 

Tun-Huang. Documents de Touen-Houang relatifs a 
Vhistoire du Tibet [par] J. Bacot, F. W. Thomas 


1941. 2v. 


Sér, III, 
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[et] C. Toussaint. 1940. (Paris. Musée Guimet, 
Annales. Bibliothéque d’études, t. 51) 

Turunen, A. Lyydiliismurteiden iannehistoria. I. Kon- 
sonantit. 1946. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toi- 
mituksia, 89) 

Udayana Acharya. The Nyiyakusumafijali. Tr. into 
English by Swami Ravi Tirtha. Vol. I. Bks. i and 
ii. 1946. (Adyar Library ser., no. 53) 

Unvala, J. M. Collection of colophons of manuscripts 
bearing on Zoroastrianism in some libraries of 
Europe. 1940. 

Upanishads. Devotional passages from the Hindu Bible, 
adapted into English by D. G. Mukerji. [1929] 
Vira-gita. An anthology of old Rajasthani bardic songs, 
Pt. I. Text and indexes. 1945. (Sadul oriental 

ser., v. 1) 

Yiddish Scientific Institute. 
& 24. 1947. 

Yiddish Scientific Institute. 
social science. v. 1. 1946. 

Yivo bleter; journal of the Yiddish Scientific Institute, 
v. XXIX, no. 2; v. XXX, no. 1. 1947. 

Zimmer, H. R. Myths and symbols in Indian art and 
civilization. Ed. by J. Campbell. [1946] (Bollingen 
ser., VI) 


News of the Yivo. nos. 2] 


YIVO annual of Jewish 


JAMES T. BABB, 
Librarian. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 


report of the Executive Committee: 


Since the last annual meeting of the Society, the 
Executive Committee has conducted the Society’s busi- 
ness by means of mail votes covering routine matters 
such as, the election of applicants for corporate mem- 
bership, the appointment of committees, and _ legal 
matters connected with the acceptance of the Hackney 
Scholarship Fund. 

The Committee held its annual meeting last night in 
the Hotel Commodore. Reports were heard and con- 
sidered from the several committees and officers re- 
sponsible to the Executive Committee. The following 
appointments were made to complete the Society’s 
organization for the work of the year 1948-49: 


1. Committee on Honorary Membership—W. Norman 
Brown, chairman; John A. Wilson and Arthur W. 
Hummel, members. 

Committee on Program—Walter E. Clark, chair- 
man; William F. Albright, L. Carrington Goodrich 
and the Secretary, members. 

Member of the Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research for a 3 year term—W. Norman 
Brown. 
Chairman of the Committee on Membership— 

Esson Gale. 

Representation on the Board of Trustees of the 

American Schools of Oriental Research—0O. R. 

Sellers. 
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6. Member of Committee on the Louise Wallace 
Hackney Scholarship Fund for a 3 year term— 
Robert Treat Paine. 


The following distribution of the Society’s general 
funds was authorized for the calendar year 1948: 


To the Journal Account including honoraria 
for the editors 

To the Secretary-Treasurer’s Account in- 
cluding expenses and salary of an assistant 

To Librarian’s Account 

Committee on Promotion of Oriental Re- 
search 

Committee on Membership 

ACLS dues 


$3625.00 


2100.00 


25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
10.00 
Unappropriated contingency fund 


$6303.62 


The following special actions were taken by the 
Committee: 


1. To hold the next meeting of the Society in New 
Haven, Connecticut, provided that suitable ar- 
rangements can be made, 


. Having taken note of the fact that a group of 
scholars interested in Far Eastern studies is pro- 
posing to organize a new national association, a 
special committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Roswell Britton, Archibald Wenley and 
Derk Bodde, to convey our greetings to the group 
and to consult with it as to the possibility of 
coordinating the work of the group with our own. 

. On motion of Mr. Wilson the following resolution 
was adopted: 

The American Oriental Society is deeply con- 
cerned over the damage done to responsible German 
scholarship by a shortage of paper in the American 
and British zo: es, making it difficult or impossible 
for German scholars to publish their researches. 
The Society directs its officers to seek appropriate 
means for making representation to American gov- 
ernmental authority, urging the provision of paper 
for the publication of scholarly researches in 
Germany, in the belief that a cultural move of 
this kind will usefully promote cordial relations 
between Germany and the western countries. The 
Society further urges the American government to 
facilitate the delivery through the mails of German 
scholarly works, now frequently retarded. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


Professor E. A. Speiser presented the following 
teport of the Society’s delegates to the American 
Council of Learned Societies: 


The 1948 annual meeting of the Council was held at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., on Thursday 
and Friday, January 29 and 30, 1948. It was preceded, 
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on January 28 and the morning of January 29, by a 
meeting of the Conference of Secretaries. 

It was the first meeting under the new administration, 
following the far-reaching reorganization of the Council 
as adopted in 1947. Dr. Richard H. Shryock, the retiring 
Acting Director, gave a brief account of his term of 
office, stressing in particular the improved financial 
status and prospects of the Council subsequent to the 
adoption of the new Constitution. The new Director, Dr. 
Cornelius Krusé, spoke briefly of the challenge and 
responsibilities of his post; he was seconded by the new 
Chairman, Dean William C. DeVane. A new Board of 
Directors was elected by ballot, as was also a panel of 
eight Members-at-Large, the first such group in the 
history of the Council. By the end of this year, each 
constitutent member of the Council will be represented 
by only one delegate, in accordance with the provisions 
of the new Constitution. 

A notable new item in the Treasurer’s report was a 
contribution from the Bollingen Fund, alongside the 
customary subsidies from the Rockfeller Fund and the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The principal subject of discussion was a memoran- 
dum by Mr. Mortimer Graves concerning a substantive 
program for the ACLS, entitled “Where do the Hu- 
manities Go From Here?” It was recognized that the 
most difficult problem confronting the Council is how to 
focus effectively the combined wisdom and experience 
of its members on the various matters to which the 
Council must address itself as a body. To solve this, it 
was proposed that the Council form panels for the con- 
tinuous consideration of the major areas of its interest 
and concern, each panel to consist of members of the 
Council, with the right to coopt others as needed, and 
each to include a member of the Executive Staff. Stress 
could thus be laid on the basie deliberative function of 
the Council, while the inclusion of staff members would 
tend at the same time to facilitate implementation of 
the concrete results of such thinking and planning. 
The proposal was adopted by unanimous vote. 


WALTER E. CLARK, 
E. A. SPEISER. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


Professor O. R. Sellers, the Society’s representa- 
tive on the Board of Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, presented his report 
as follows: 


Since the last meeting of the Society, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research suffered the loss of Dr. 
Warren J. Moulton, who had been Director of the School 
in Jerusalem in 1912 and Honorary Lecturer in 1935-36, 
He was representative of the Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature on the Board of Trustees of the Schools and had 
served ten years as Treasurer until failing health last 
year caused his resignation. He died on May 7, 1947. 

For the Schools the year has meant gratifying ac- 
complishments with some disappointments. Professor 
Millar Burrows, President of the Schools, with Mrs. 
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Burrows arrived in Jerusalem in June to take over the 
position of Director. Professor Arthur Jeffery, who had 
been Acting Director, and Mrs. Jeffery returned to 
America. In October Professor Sherman Johnson, the 
Annual Professor, with Mrs. Johnson and their two 
children arrived in Jerusalem, 

The school year started auspiciously. There were four 
American Students: Miss Ann Putcamp and three 
fellows—John C. Trever, William H. Brownlee, and 
Willard A. Beling. For two months they were able to 
travel freely around the country and visit some of the 
most important sites; but the increased fighting after 
November greatly curtailed the activities by making 
living conditions more difficult and reducing the possi- 
bilities of excursions. There were a few short trips, 
however, and during the winter vacation the students 
were able to visit Egypt. While Miss Putcamp remained 
in Luxor the men had the privilege of going to Sinai 
with Professor Albright. The important finds of the 
expedition in Sinai will have their preliminary publica- 
tion in the forthcoming issues of the Bulletin of the 
Schools. 

For the vacation the Johnsons went to Cyprus and 
there decided not to return to Palestine. Mr. Beling 
left after the Egyptian trip. Professor and Mrs. Bur- 
rows are carrying on; but two more of the students 
are expected to leave within a short time. Professor 
Toyozo W. Nakarai, who has been appointed Visiting 
Professor, was unable to arrange for the work he had 
planned and so did not go to Jerusalem. 

Because of restrictions in Jerusalem, Mrs. Pommer- 
antz, who had served the School effectively as Secretary 
and Housekeeper for ten years, had to give up her 
position. Miss Faris, head of a government school for 
Arab girls, has been engaged as Secretary. The adjust- 
ment necessitated much extra work for Professor and 
Mrs. Burrows. The patience of Professors Burrows 
and Trever was rewarded by the discovery of some 
exceedingly important manuscript material, soon to be 
announced. 

During the absence of President Burrows and Vice- 
President Albright, who was on the University of 
California African expedition, Professor Carl H. Kraeling 
served as Acting Second Vice-President and then, after 
his election at the December meeting of the Schools, as 
Second Vice-President. 

Professor Albrecht Goetze, Director of the School in 
Baghdad, left for the field after presiding at the December 
meeting of the Linguistic Society of America. He has 
been in Baghdad working with the staff of the Museum 
there in classifying and translating its collection of 
cuneiform tablets. In the tablets from Tell Harmal he 
discovered the laws of Bilalama in Akkadian, the earliest 
law code yet found. He hopes to go to Ankara and 
Istanbul in May. 

Publications of the Schools have maintained their 
high standards in spite of the paper shortage and the 
increased cost of printing. The Bulletin and the Biblical 
Archaeologist, the latter with more than 3,000 sub- 
scribers, appear regularly. Volume XXIV of the Annual, 
Seal Impressions of Nuzi, by Edith Porada, has ap- 
peared and justified the high expectations which were 
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held for it. The first volume of the quarterly, Journal 
of Cuneiform Studies, is now complete. The Schools 
cooperated with the Palestine Institute of Pacific School 
of Religion in the publication of the monumental two- 
volume report Tell en-Nasbeh by Chester Charlton 
McCown and Joseph Carson Wampler, with contributions 
by James Muilenberg, Dietrich von Bothmer, and Mar- 
garet Harrison. The mimeographed Newsletter from 
Jerusalem has been uniquely interesting with contribu- 
tions from the Director, the Annual Professor, and the 
students. 

Two personal items are of note. Mrs. Gladys R. 
Walton was recognized at the December meeting of the 
Alumni on her completion of ten years as Secretary of 
the New Haven office. Dr. Nelson Glueck, who acquired 
much of his renown by his work as Director of the 
School in Jerusalem, was inaugurated President of 
Hebrew Union College on March 13. 

In the coming year the Schools will continue their 
activities in America. Work to be done in the field 
will depend largely on political developments. 


O. R. SELLERs. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


Professor C. H. Kraeling presented the following 
as the report of the Committee on the Enlargement 
of Resources: 


Your Committee on the Enlargement of Resources held 
one meeting during the year at which the problem at 
issue was discussed and the general character of the 
present report was determined. 

So far as the Society’s own circumstances and past 
practises are concerned the sense of the meeting was 
pessimistic. There seemed to be no aspect of the 
Society’s life and work, as at present constituted, for 
which an effective appeal could be made in a search for 
financial assistance. Moreover, the rising cost of print- 
ing seems destined to consume an increasingly large 
part of the current income from investments, dues and 
the sale of publications. Finally, outright gifts, such as 
that of Miss Hackney, are likely to continue to be 
exceptional, and when they occur will probably be 
applicable to a specific purpose in each instance. 

So far as the general situation is concerned the sense 
of the meeting was distinctly more hopeful. It seemed 
clear that the Orient is today more directly in the 
public eye than ever before in American history, and 
that foundations and individuals possessed of means are 
fully aware of the importance of supporting significant 
undertakings related to it. It needs to be said, however, 
that the interest of these foundations and persons of 
means is distinctly functional and can be enlisted only 
in connection with specific proposals that have some 
bearing upon the contemporary scene. 

At the present moment the best way for the Society 
to enlarge its resources is to plan specific enterprises of 
research and publication for which it can seek outside 
support. Enterprises cutting across modern political 
barriers and scholarly disciplines, or making contem- 
porary civilization intelligible in terms of cultural his- 
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tory would seem to be worthy of special consideration, 
To prepare such enterprises the Society has available the 
services of the Committee for the Promotion of Oriental 
Research under the chairmanship of Prof. J. A. Wilson. 
These services it should use. The Committee on the 
Enlargement of Resources will be glad to assist in seeking 
financial support for projects developed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Briggs W. BucHANAN (Chairman), 
CarL H, KRAELING, 
FERRIS J. STEPHENS, 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


Professor W. E. Clark, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, presented the following 
nominations : 


Albrecht Goetze 

For Vice-President: Franklin Edgerton 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: Murray B. Emeneau 

For Associate Editors: James 
George A. Kennedy 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1951), O. R. Sellers 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee to re- 
place Roland G. Kent who for reasons of health 
wishes to be excused from completing his term 
(expiring 1949), Horace I. Poleman 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (term 
expiring 1950), Harold H. Bender, John A. Wilson 
and William R. Taylor. 


For President: 


B. Pritchard and 


It was voted to ask the Secretary to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the election of the persons 
nominated. 


President H. H. Bender appointed Dr. L. Bull, 
Dr. Nancy Lee Swann, and Professor L. C. Barret 
to serve as a Committee on Resolutions. 

President H. H. Bender appointed Professors 
D. N. Rowe and M. Burrows to serve as auditors 
to examine the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and of the Committee on Investments for the year 
1948. 

The Secretary reported that a report had been 
submitted by the Society’s representative to the 
American Documentation Institute. The report 
follows : 

The annual meeting of the American Documentation 
Institute was held in Washington, D.C. on January 29, 
1948. The only business transacted was the election to 
membership in A. D. I. of the nominees of the nominat- 
ing agencies. It was voted to adjourn the second session 
of the annual meeting to February 14, 1948. This 


session was attended by the Society’s nominee and 
member of A. D. I. 
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The activities of the American Documentation Insti- 
tute have been largely the microfilming of journal sets 
and auxiliary publication through microfilm. (The 
Journal of the American Oriental Society has not used 
this auxiliary method of publication.) It was felt that 
auxiliary publication might be widened by an active 
campaign to acquaint editors of journals with its possi- 
bilities and functions. 

Since the last annual meeting A. D, I. through its 
International Relations Committee has become the Ameri- 
can Representative of the International Federation of 
Documentation. Messrs. Charles W. David, University 
of Pennsylvania Library and Eugene Power, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor attended the 1947 meeting at 
Bern, as representatives of A. D. I. A report of the 
meeting was read and approved. A. D. I. contributed 
$1,350 as dues. The future program of the F. I. D. will 
be concerned with the compilation of an international 
directory or guide to documentation and information 
sources; the compilation of an international guide to 
document reproduction services; the compilation of a 
series of small, specialized subject lists of periodicals; 
a new edition of the Index Bibliographicus, formerly 
issued by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation; standardization of nomenclature and the 
publication of a multi-lingual vocabulary of librarian- 
ship; the study and coordination of abstracting services 
(in collaboration with UNESCO) ; the publication of an 
international quarterly, now known as The Review of 
Documentation; the study and standardization of the 
methods and apparatus of document reproduction, bibli- 
ographical methods, filing systems, and classification 
systems. 

A proposal was made that A. D. I. establish a na- 
tional documentation center and documentation file. The 
board of trustees was authorized to create committees 
on classification, bibliography and abstracting, and 
scientific and technological aids to documentation. 

The board of trustees was empowered to use its 
judgment in the matter of establishing a journal of 
documentation. 

In considering the sources of needed funds the members 
felt that basic contributions of $25.00 to $100.00 should 
be made by the nominating agencies. The members will 
be expected to solicit the societies which they represent. 

E. J. Crane, Watson Davis, Vernon Tate, Charles W. 
David, and Eugene Power were elected trustees for the 
year with Vernon Tate as president. 

The atmosphere of the meeting was one of gradually 
expanding activity in the whole field of documentation 
to the end that A. D. I. serve as a national information 
and bibliographical center in this field for libraries, 
scientists and scholars. 

Signed, 
Horace I. PoLEMAN, 


On motion of Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, it 
was voted to ask the Secretary to send the Society’s 
greetings to its former President, Professor Leon- 
ard Bloomfield on the occasion of his birthday, 
April 1, 1948. 
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On motion of Professor H. G. Creel, it was 
voted to rescind the action of the annual meeting 
of 1947 by which the Nominating Committee was 
instructed not to nominate the current Vice- 
President of the Society for the presidency, which 
instructions were to remain in force for a period 
of three years; and to instruct the Nominating 
Committee that it may at its discretion nominate 
any member of the Society for the presidency, 
but that it is not considered desirable to return 
to the former practice whereby the current Vice- 
President was normally nominated for the 
presidency. 

The following communications were presented: 


J. Rahder, Yale University: Harivarman’s Satyasiddhi- 
sastra. 

W. Leslau, Asia Institute: 
Research in Ethiopia. 

J. A. Wilson, University of Chicago: 
Memphis stela of Amen-hotep II. 

R. N. Frye, Peabody Museum, Cambridge: Problems in 
Central Asian Numismatics. 


Report on a Year of 


Notes on the 


The second session consisted of three simul- 
taneous group meetings held at 2:00 P. M. of 
the same day. At the meeting of the Near East 
Group, O. R. Sellers presided. The following 
communications were presented: 


Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan Library: 
An Unidentified Coptic Homily on Papyrus 

W. Federn, New York: Some Instances of Lunar 
Symbolism in Ancient Egypt. 

H. L. Ginsberg, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: “ Assyria” and “ Babylon (ia)” 

M. Vogelstein, Hebrew Union College: The Scythian 
Ascendancy over Upper Asia and the World Crisis in 
the Age of Jeremiah 

Louise P. Smith, Wellesley College: 
of Zephaniah 

H. 8. Gehman, Princeton Theological Seminary: The 
Theological Approach by the Greek Translator of Job 
1-15 

A. 8. Yahuda, New School for Social Research: The 
Importance of Arabic Dialects for Biblical Interpretation 


The Structure 


The following communications were read by title 
only: 


A. I. Katsh, New York University: Gabriel in Islamic 
and Jewish Traditions 

M. G. Slonim, Malden, Mass.: On the Double Gender 
of the Noun Ruah in the Hebrew Bible 


At the meeting of the Middle East Group, H. H. 
Bender presided. The following communications 
were presented : 
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L. Sternbach, United Nations: 
Physicians in Ancient India 

H. M. Hoenigswald, University of Texas: 
chronic Sound-Chart for Indo-Iranian 

F, Edgerton, Yale University: The Vocabulary of 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 


W. E. Clark then took the chair, and the follow- 
ing communications were presented : 


Legal Position of 


A Dia- 


P. Tedesco, Yale University: Sanskrit véla—‘ time’ 

G. C. O. Haas, Institute of Hyperphysical Research: 
Prerequisites for the Interpretation of Hindu Occult 
Texts 


The following communication was read by title 
only: 


Eleanor Frankle, New York: 
Yakut 


At the meeting of the Far East Group, L. C. 
Goodrich presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


A. K. Chiu, Harvard University: A Chinese Library 
Catalogue 

C. 8. Gardner, Yale University: Problems of Selec- 
tion and Accessibility which Confront Chinese Libraries 
in this Country 

J. I. Crump, Jr., New Haven: 
Character chi‘i in the Chou Bronzes 

J. DeFrancis, Alexandria, Va.: Definitions of Chinese 
Monosyllabism 

C. P. Lo, Yale University: Evidence for Amending 
B. Karlgren’s Ancient Chinese j- to yj 


The Enigmatic ¢ of 


The History of the 


The following communication was read by title 
only: 

R. C. Rudolph, University of California, Los Angeles: 
Stylistic Changes in the Shih Chi 


At 8:00 p. m. of the same day the members of 
the Society and their friends were entertained at 
a reception given by the administration of the Asia 
Institute. 


The third session was held at 9:30 A. M, 
March 31 with President H. H. Bender pre- 
siding. The following communications were 
presented : 


F. W. Buckler, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
The Speaking Tree—An Episode in Firdausi’s Shahnamah 

G. G. Cameron, University of Chicago: The Court 
Religion of the Old Persians 

T. H. Gaster, Dropsie College: 
in Ancient Near Eastern Myths 

E, Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: 
and Ishtar 


Folkloristic Motifs 


Hattusilis I 














O. R. Sellers then took the chair, and the follow- 
ing communications were presented : 


C. H. Kraeling, Yale University: The Esther Panel 
of the Dura Synagogue (illustrated ) 

J. J. Obermann, Yale University: A “ Canaanite” 
Royal Inscription (illustrated ) 

T. J. Meek, University of Toronto: A New Interpre- 
tation of Code of Hammurabi §§ 117-8 

S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
The Inscription on the Kurigaizu statue from ’Aqar 
Qif (illustrated ) 

F. J. Stephens, Yale University: A Newly Discovered 
Babylonian King (illustrated) 


The following communications were read by title 
only: 

H. Colle, San Francisco: 
Analogies 

H. S. Santesson, New York: Gandhi—aA Tribute 

Helen E, Fernald, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto: 
Report on the Finding of Iron Armatures in Early 
Chinese Clay Burial Figures 


Central Asia—A Study in 


The fourth session consisted of two simultan- 
eous group meetings held at 2:00 P. M. of the 
same day. At the meeting of the Near East 
Group, O. R. Sellers presided. The following 
communications were presented : 


F. R. Steele, University of Pennsylvania Museum: An 
Early Prism of Esarhaddon 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: The Alla- 
tive Form in Canaanite and in Akkadian 

E. G. Kraeling, New York: Two Place Names of 
Hellenistic Palestine 

E. R. Lacheman, Wellesley College: Some Nuzi Tablets 
Relating to Comparative Values of Gold, Silver and 
Lead 


W. F. Albright then took the chair and the 
following communications were presented: 


M. Perlmann, New York: Shaykh Ziyada, Apologist 
of Islam 

Ilse Lichtenstiidter, Asia Institute: The “New 
Woman ”—Some Observations on the Status of Women 
in Modern Egypt 

G. L. Della Vida, University of Pennsylvania: 
Arabic Translation of Orosius’ “ Historiae ” 

Florence E. Day, Textile Museum, Washington, D. C.: 
Arabic Epigraphy and Textiles (illustrated) 

G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society, New York: 
An Inscription of the Caliph Mu’awiya (illustrated) 


The 


At the meeting of the Far East Group, A. W. 
Hummel presided. The following Communications 
were presented : 
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W. Bingham, University of California, Berkeley: Li 
Shih-Min’s Coup in 626 
M. T. Price, Wayne University: Social Status in the 


(Chinese) Ch‘ing Dynasty Penal Code: Approach and 
Initial Methodology 

F. S. Hulse, Colgate University: 
Reality in Japanese Culture 

C. S. Blackton, Colgate University: A Japanese Fore- 
cast of the Pacific War 

S. McCune, Colgate University: Regional Diversity in 
Korea (illustrated ) 

R. Stead, New York: Adjustment of the Chinese 
Personality to Western Culture 


Convention and 


At 7:00 p. m. of the same day the members of 
the Society and their friends and invited guests 
met in the West Ballroom of the Hotel Commodore 
for the annual subscription dinner. The attendance 
was 73. Following the dinner a general session was 
held in the same room with Vice-President O. R. 
Sellers presiding. A report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was presented by L. Bull as follows: 


The members of the American Oriental Society express 
their deep appreciation of the action of the President 
and Council of the American Numismatic Society in 
preparing and placing on view on the occasion of the 
Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society a 
special exhibition of the coinages of the ancient, medi- 
aeval, and modern East. This exhibition was visited and 
enjoyed by many of the members of the Oriental Society. 

The members of the Society also wish to express 
their gratitude for the kind hospitality of the Ad- 
ministration of the Asia Institute in inviting the mem- 
bers of the Oriental Society to a reception on the evening 
of March 30th at the palatial quarters of the Institute. 

Finally, the members of the Society also wish to 
express appreciation of the efficiency with which all their 
needs have been met by the management of the Hotel 
Commodore. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary read letters of greeting and appre- 
ciation from several recently elected honorary 
members. 

The Chairman introduced a guest of the Society, 
Aschwin, Prince of Lippe—Biesterfeld, who re- 
sponded with an appropriate greeting. 

President H. H. Bender then delivered his presi- 
dential address on the subject: India’s Contribu- 
tion to the English Language. 


The meeting adjourned at 9: 30 p. m. 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MrippLE West BRANCH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


The Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society held its thirty-first annual meet- 
ing on April 16 and 17 in Scott Hall at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, in joint 
session with the Mid-West Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and with the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 

The following members attended one or more 


sessions: 


Ralph Marcus 

George E. Mendenhall 
Julian Morgenstern 
Frank North 

A. Leo Oppenheim 
Herbert H. Paper 
Earl H. Pritchard 
Keith C. Seele 

Ovid R. Sellers 

Hide Shohara 

Edwin R. Thiele 

Max Vogelstein 
Ronald J. Williams 
John A. Wilson 

G. Ernest Wright 
Martin J. Wyngaarden 


T. George Allen 

D. K. Andrews 
Sheldon H. Blank 

E. P. Boardman 
George G. Cameron 
William F. Edgerton 
Samuel I. Feigin 
Murray Fowler 

F. W. Geers 

I. J. Gelb 

Richard T. Hallock 
Alexander Heidel 
Clark Hopkins 
William A, Irwin 
Charles F. Kraft 
William M. McGovern 
Herbert G. May 


First SESSION 
(April 16, Forenoon) 


The business meeting of the Society was called 
to order at 10:00 A. M. by President Herbert G. 
May. The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
approved as printed in JAOS 67. 249-250. The 
President appointed the following committees: 
Nominating Committee: William F. Edgerton, 
Sheldon H. Blank, Ronald J. Williams; Auditing 
Committee: Ralph Marcus, Hide Shohara. The 
Secretary read an invitation from President Nelson 
Glueck of the Hebrew Union College offering the 
hospitality of his institution for the 1949 meeting 
of the Middle West Branch. A motion to accept 
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the invitation and to fix the date of meeting as 
April 15 and 16, 1949, was unanimously carried. 
A motion suggesting a planned symposium or 
seminar for the meeting of 1949 was passed unani- 
mously. A motion was made and unanimously 
carried instructing the Secretary to make in 1949 
and to hold to a definite date for the submission 
of papers for the meeting in Cincinnati. The 
business meeting adjourned. 
With President May presiding, the following 
papers were read: 
“ Symbolism or Sacramentalism in the New Testament ” 
J.R. Mantey, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


“The First Proselyte Movement to Judaism ” 
Julian Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College. 


“ Hoschander’s Priests and Prophets ” 
Abraham J. Brachman, Fort Worth, Texas. 


“The Nestorian Tablet-—A New Translation ” 
Shao Chang Lee, Michigan State College. 


“The Mythological Background of the Beast in 
Revelation ” 
Howard Wallace, McCormick Theological Seminary. 


“The Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah ” 
Martin J. Wyngaarden, Calvin Theological Seminary. 


SECOND SESSION 
(April 16, Afternoon} 


President Blank of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis presided over the afternoon 
session. 

The program consisted of nine papers. 

“The Speaking Tree and the Death of the King” 


Francis W. Buckler, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. 


“The Chronology of the Early Prophecies of Jeremiah ” 
Jacob Milgrom, Chicago. 


“ Some Problems in Teaching Pronunciation of Japan- 
ese to English-speaking Persons ” 
Hide Shohara, University of Michigan. 
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“Studies in Doctrinal Influences on the Byzantine 
Text of the Four Gospels ” 
Ernest W. Saunders, Morningside College. 


“Observations on the Cultural History of Early 
Palestine ” 
G. Ernest Wright, McCormick Theological Seminary. 


“ Notes on the Memphis Stela of Amen-hotep II” 
John A. Wilson, University of Chicago. 


“The Internal Consistency of the Armenian Version of 
the New Testament ” 
Erroll F. W. Rhodes, University of Chicago. 


“Some Israelitish Traces in Korea ” 
W. K. Kim, Grinnell College. 


“The Tyre Oracle (Ezekiel 26:7-14)—Its Unity and 
Authenticity ” 
Max Vogelstein, Hebrew Union College. 


THIRD SESSION 
(April 16, Evening) 


The third session took place in the dining room 
of Scott Hall, after the subscription dinner. Vice- 
president Hopkins was in the chair. The program 
consisted of the two presidential addresses : 

“ Ezekiel ” 

Herbert G. May, Oberlin Graduate School of The- 


ology, President, Middle West Branch, American 
Oriental Society. 


“The Confessions of Jeremiah and the Meaning of 
Prayer, A Form-Critical Study ” 
Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College, President, 
Mid-West Section, Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 


FourtTH SEssiIon 
(April 17, Forenoon) 


The business meeting of the Society was called 
to order at 9: 15 by President May. The Secretary- 
Treasurer submitted the financial report, which 
had been audited and which was now declared 
approved by the Auditing Committee: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society, APRIL 17, 1948 


Balance on hand April 19, 1947 
One year’s interest on same, at 1%.... 82 


Expenses: 
Society’s share of the expenses of the 
joint program, as listed hereunder: 
200 double postal cards 
Eight twenty-firsts of printing bill 
for programs 


Balance: cash on hand 


Respectfully submitted, 


KEITH C. SEELE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Audited and approved: 


Ralph Marcus, 
Hide Shohara. 


April 17, 1948. 


A motion to accept the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer was passed unanimously. 

The Nominating Committee submitted its 
report, and the following nominees were elected 
unanimously : 


President: Clark Hopkins, University of Michigan 
Vice-President: Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College 
Secretary-Treasurer: Charles Kraft, Garrett Biblical 
Institute 
Members of the Executive Committee: 
May, George G. Cameron 


Herbert G. 


The appreciation of the Society to Northwestern 
University for her hospitality at this year’s joint 
meeting was expressed in the form of a motion. 
The motion carried unanimously. A motion was 
made and passed unanimously to authorize the 
President to appoint a committee of two persons 
to cooperate with a similar committee of the Mid- 
West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis in the preparation of the program 
for 1949 at the Hebrew Union College. A motion 
was made and passed asking the Secretary of the 
Society to encourage the presentation of papers on 
the Middle and Far East. The business meeting 
adjourned. 

With President Blank of the Mid-West Section, 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in the 
chair, the fourth Session continued with the 
following papers: 

“ Elijah Looked at Carmel from Zarepath ” 

Henry H. Walker, Chicago. 


“A Greek Tablet from Persepolis” (Illustrated) 
Richard T. Hallock, University of Chicago. 
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“Mark 11:1-23” 
Robert M. Grant, University of the South. 


“ Biblical Influence upon the Ideology of the T‘ai- 
P‘ing Rebellion ” 
Eugene P. Boardman, University of Wisconsin. 
“The Orientalist as Historian” 
W. A. Irwin, University of Chicago. 
“Current Tendencies in the Study and Use of the 
Gospels ” 
Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago. 
“ Samdhya-Worship in India ” 
George V. Bobrinskoy, University of Chicago. 
“Who Was the Beloved Disciple? ” 
Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theology Seminary. 
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FIFTH SESSION 
(April 17, Afternoon) 


President Blank presided at the final session, in 


which the last four papers were presented : 


“ Double Names of Hittite Kings ” 
I. J. Gelb, University of Chicago. 


“The Seals in Revelation ” 


James T. Ross, Chicago. 


“The Rod of the Lord’s Anger ” 
Joseph L. Mihelic, University of Dubuque. 


“ Scientific Textual Analysis ” 
Frank North, Nashotah House. 











